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CHAPTER I 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMP 


“Sir, Lieutenant Bruce reports for duty, awaiting 
transportation to France.” 

It was with a feeling of pride and elation that Bill 
Bruce made his report to the Adjutant at Hazel- 
hurst Field, Mineola. Bruce had enlisted as a flying 
cadet almost at the outbreak of the World War. He 
had successfully completed the course at the ground 
school for flying cadets at Berkeley, California, and, 
a short time afterwards, had graduated from the 
Army Flying School at Lake Charles. 

Other graduates had been sent to France almost 
immediately upon completion of their flying training, 
but Bill Bruce had been kept on duty in the United 
States, At first he had been an instructor at the 
flying school. Then he had been sent to an airplane 
factory where he had made flight tests on all the war 
planes turned out for shipment to France. His 
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duties had been very important, and he had been very 
much pleased because the War Department had 
placed so much confidence in his abilities, but he felt 
that that work was not bringing him any nearer to 
France; nor was it bringing him any nearer to his 
dream of meeting a German aviator several thou- 
sand feet in the air to test his skill and talent against 
that of his opponent. 

Things had broken well for him, however, for 
after he had spent a short time at the factory he 
had been promoted to the grade of first lieutenant, 
and had received orders to report to the concentration 
camp for transportation to France. His rapid ad- 
vancement from the grade of flying cadet to that 
of first lieutenant had come as the result of several 
thrilling and exciting incidents at the factory in 
which Bill Bruce had frustrated the sabotage activi- 
ties of German agents. Some of these activities had 
been of such a serious nature that they had almost 
ended disastrously. Several times one of the new 
planes had been tampered with and Bruce had found 
the defective parts only prior to taking off on a test 
flight. However, that was a thing of the past now. 
Bill Bruce was awaiting transportation to France, 

“You will probably be on duty here for about a 
month,” remarked the Adjutant to Bill Bruce. “There 
is a boat sailing tomorrow, but that one is crammed 
full. We were only allowed to put thirty pilots aboard 
I don’t know exactly when the next boat sails. That 
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information is kept very secret. We never get in- 
formation as to the time of sailing until about twelve 
hours before the ship pulls out from the dock, when 
we are told to get a definite number of officers and 
enlisted men to a certain dock, and to have them 
there at a designated time.” 

“What shall I do in the meantime?” asked Bill. 

“There will be plenty to keep you busy,” replied 
the Adjutant. “You will have to complete your ty- 
phoid, para-typhoid, small pox and all other inocu- 
lations and vaccinations which are required by 
regulations, Then you will have to have your pic- 
ture taken for your identification record. After com- 
pleting those little things just hold yourself in 
readiness, for you can never tell just when there will 
be a boat sailing. However, there are about six 
hundred other officers and flying cadets ahead of you, 
and they will be sent out first.” 

“Ts there a place for me to stay here?” asked Bill. 

The Adjutant looked over a diagram of the dif- 
ferent officers’ quarters on the post before replying. 

“You can occupy Room 17 in the North Bachelor 
Quarters. You will find a bunk, a couple of chairs 
and a chiffonier in the room. You can draw linen 
and blankets from the Quartermaster.” 

“Is that all, sir?” asked Bill. 

“Yes,” answered the Adjutant. “I should advise 
you to go up to the hospital and get all of those vac- 
cinations as soon as possible.” 
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Bill Bruce left the adjutant’s office very much 
crestfallen. While he had hardly expected to be sent 
to a ship at once, he had not expected all of the de- 
lays that now confronted him. The adjutant had 
said that it would be about a month before he would 
reach the top of the list of those designated for 
service abroad. The time might be extended beyond 
that length of time if space was not available. Bill 
decided that he would get through with all of the 
different tests and requirements as soon as possible. 
Then if the chance came he would be ready to go 
aboard at once. 

The aviation field at Mineola was very similar in 
appearance to the one at Lake Charles. Both had 
the same long line of hangars, the same large shops 
and garages, and identically placed barracks, but 
there were several large buildings at Mineola that 
were not included in the layout at Lake Charles. As 
a concentration camp many large buildings were 
needed for supplies and material awaiting shipment 
to France. Also accommodations had to be provided 
for the officers and the men who were ordered over- 
seas. That explained the additional large buildings, 
and the numerous railroad switches and sidings be- 
tween the buildings. There were sufficient accom- 
modations at the camp to take care of about twenty- 
five hundred enlisted men and about three hundred 
officers. 


Bill Bruce went to the Quartermaster’s Office and 
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drew his bedding. He then carried it to his quarters 
in the bachelor building. He heard a voice in the 
next room which sounded strangely familiar to him, 
but he could not place it. After making up his bed 
and arranging his room Bill stepped into the hall and 
strode down to the door of the other room, He 
looked in, as the door was open, and was much sur- 
prised to see Lieutenant Page. 

“Hello, Page,” shouted Bill. 

“Why, Bruce, what are you doing here?” ex- 
claimed Page. 

“Awaiting a boat to France,” answered Bill. 
“What about yourself?” 

“The same as you,” replied Page. “What have 
you been doing since you left Lake Charles?” 

Bill sat down on the bed and recounted to Page 
all the things that had happened since they had sepa- 
rated at the flying school. 

“What have you been doing?” Bill asked when he 
thought that he had monopolized enough of the con- 
versation. 

“Same old thing, instructing,’ replied Page. 
“After the tornado I was sent to Park Field at Mill- 
ington, Tennessee. Have been instructor in acro- 
batics there ever since. Maybe you think that I 
wasn’t glad to get orders to come up here. I think 
that I have had my share of instructing. I hope 
that we can go across on the sarre boat.” 

“T hope so, too,” said Bill. “The adjutant told 
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me that I probably would not get away for a month.” 

“Told me the same thing,” remarked Page. “I 
hope that he is mistaken. There may be some extra 
boats or extra accommodations that he is not ex- 
pecting, and his schedule will be shot to pieces.” 

“Have you had all of the vaccinations and inocu- 
lations that are required?’ asked Bill. 

“Not any of them completed,” said Page. 

“Let’s go to the hospital and get them started, 
then.” 

The two young aviators went to the hospital and 
asked that everything be done to them to make them 
fully qualified for overseas service. Accordingly 
they were given a complete physical examination and, 
in addition, were started out on the long course of 
vaccinations. Both had received a part of the treat- 
ment, but neither had completed it. They were told 
to return in a few days to secure the last shots in 
the arm. 

“Well,” said Page, as they started back to their 
quarters, “It looks as if we may have some mighty 
sore arms for a day or two, but if we get to France, 
we should have no fear of any disease that exists.” 

“TI don’t mind the sore arm,” replied Bill. “The 
thing that I don’t like is that I could not get it all 
at once. There might be a vacancy on a boat, and 
T would not be available on account of needing an- 
other shot in the arm.” 


Several days of waiting followed, during which 
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both Page and Bruce completed their treatments. 
Their arms had been very sore, and they could not 
use them very well, but the inconvenience was more 
than made up for by the knowledge that they were 
now ready to sail. They were given their identifi- 
cation cards. These cards contained a full and com- 
plete description of their owners, and, in addition, 
a picture and finger prints, so that there would be 
no possible chance for anyone but the legitimate 
owner to use it. 

Bob Finch, a boyhood friend of Bill Bruce, had 
gone through the ground school and flying school 
with Bruce, but Bob was still a flying cadet. Both 
boys had been raised in Flower City, Long Island. 
After the disastrous tornado at Lake Charles, Bob 
had been ordered to Mineola, and had been stationed 
there ever since. In view of the fact that Flower 
City was so close to Mineola, Bob had obtained per- 
mission to live at home. 

Bill had not had much opportunity to see Bob, 
for Bob’s many duties as a flying instructor took up 
practically the entire day. However, they managed 
to lunch together, and to spend a few minutes in the 
evening talking with other officers at the station, but 
that was about all. 

After a number of days Bill returned to his room 
in the bachelor building one evening, and found Bob 
waiting for him. Bob was in high spirits. He had 
been promoted, and was now a first lieutenant. 
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“Just think,” said Bob, after Bill had congratu- 
lated him, “I have my orders to go overseas, too. 
The Adjutant told me that I could not live at home 
any more. I have to stay here so that I will be ready 
when my turn comes, Isn’t that great?” 

“T wish that you could go across on the same boat 
as Page and myself,” said Bill. “We came here about 
the same time, and should get the same boat. I don’t 
know how many others there are between you and 
me, but there must be quite a few.” 

At that moment Page came into the room. 

“There’s an order on the bulletin board giving the 
names of those who are to sail on the next boat,” 
said Page. ‘Our names are not on it, so we do not 
have to worry, but evidently the exact time of sail- 
ing is never given. The instructions are that all 
whose names are given will hold themselves in 
readiness to leave within six hours after receiving 
notice.” 

“Well, if our names are not on the list,” said 
Bill, “that leaves us out. How many names were 
on it?” 

“There were fully two hundred,” replied Page. 
“We should be the first on the list for the next boat. 
This is the third detachment to leave since we came.” 

“Well, I’m ready any time they are,” said Bill. 

There was a knock on the door and Bill called, 
“Come in.” 
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An orderly came into the room and asked, “Is 
Lieutenant Bruce here?” 

“I’m Lieutenant Bruce,” replied Bill. 

“The Adjutant wants to see you in his office right 
away,” said the orderly, as he saluted and went out 
of the room. 

“Now what have you done?” asked Page. 

“Nothing, that I know of,” said Bill. “I can’t 
imagine what he wants to see me for. However, I 
had better get over there and see what it’s about.” 

Bill put on his cap and started for the Adjutant’s 
office. What was wanted of him he did not know, 
but one thing was certain, the Adjutant did not send 
for anyone unless it was for some definite purpose. 


CHAPTER II 
HURRIED ORDERS 


Birt Bruce entered the Adjutant’s Office and 
saluted, but before he could say anything the Ad- 
jutant started speaking. 

“Bruce, your name was the first on the list to go 
overseas after the next detachment sailed. However, 
Lieutenant Teall has just been taken to the hospital 
with the measles. That put you up in the detachment 
which sails some time tomorrow. Do you think that 
you can get ready?” 

“T am sure that I can,” replied Bill, after getting 
over his surprise. 

“Have you certificates showing that you have com- 
pleted the inoculations, vaccinations and physical 
examinations? If you haven’t I will have to take the 
next man on the list.” 

“I have all the certificates and my identification 
card.” 

“How about all the personal equipment required 
of all officers going abroad, have you all of that?” 
asked the Adjutant. 

Bill was not so sure of his equipment. He had 
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checked up the various articles, bedding roll, musette 
bag, revolver, identification tags and a thousand and 
one other things, but still was not certain that he had 
them all. However, he did not want to miss this 
chance of getting to France. He was sure that either 
Bob or Page would come through like the real fel- 
lows that they were and fix him up on anything that 
he might lack. 

“If I haven’t them now I will have them before I 
get on the train,” replied Bill. 

“Well, your train will leave the siding down by the 
warehouses at eleven o’clock tonight,” said the Ad- 
jutant. “See that you are aboard, and have all the 
various articles of equipment required when you get 
aboard. Don’t make any mistakes about not getting 
checked up, for there will be no check until you get 
overseas, and then, if you do not have them, you will 
be the one who will suffer. There will be no one in 
France to borrow overcoats or soap from. Every- 
one there needs all the equipment that they have. 
The Sergeant Major will give you your orders.” 

Bill Bruce saluted and went out of the office. The 
Sergeant Major gave him a copy of the orders which 
meant so much. He was about to start out on the 
last lap of the journey for which all his training and 
preparation had been given him. He was headed 
for France, and hoped for actual combat with an 
enemy in the sky. However, before he reached there, 
a wide ocean with lurking submarines must be 
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crossed. He had not seriously considered the actual 
dangers of warfare before. It seemed that the dan- 
gers which he had successfully surmounted during 
his tour of duty as a test pilot were Lilliputian com- 
pared with those now ahead of him. Somehow the 
irrepressible desire to get into the actual fighting was 
_ greater, now that he had his orders to go to France. 
He hurried back to the bachelor building. Page 
and Bob Finch were waiting for him. They could 
scarcely restrain their curiosity. Bill saw that they 
were eagerly waiting for him to tell them what the 
Adjutant had wanted, but he found it difficult to do 
so. They, too, wanted to go across so badly. The 
order for sailing had been posted, and the names of 
none of the three had been on the list. Fate had 
taken a hand, and Bill had been selected. The others 
would be, to say the least, greatly disappointed. 
“What did he want you for?” asked Bob finally, 
when he could no longer refrain from showing his 
curiosity. 
“T have my orders to go overseas,” replied Bill. 
“How come?” asked Page and Bob together. 
“Teall was taken to the hospital with measles, and 
I was at the top of the list, so I was selected.” 
“Well, we will get there soon after you do,” said 
Bob. “Pick out a nice place for us to live up at 
the front.” 
“You'll both have to help me,” said Bill. “Yester- 
day we started to check up on the things that we were 
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required to take along. Right in the middle of the 
check, you two birds suggested that we go to town 
and see a show. We never finished. Now I have to 
scurry around and get the things that I am short, 
and I have no idea what they are.” 

“We'll help you,” said Page. “If you are short 
anything I will give you the articles to make it up 
if I have them.” 

“T’ll do the same thing,” said Bob. 

Bill Bruce had received his orders at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. By the time that the three aviators 
started checking the list it was almost five. They 
had six hours to get the equipment together, to pack 
it up and get Bill on the train. It was a case of get- 
ting a safety razor here, a pair of socks somewhere 
else, and a similar proceeding with all of the other 
articles. 

By seven o’clock the list had been checked and 
rechecked until there was no possibility of Bill Bruce 
not having everything needed. However, to do it, 
both Bob Finch and Page had been liberal in their 
contributions. The equipment was packed in the bed- 
ding roll, and they were packing Bill’s trunk locker 
when Bill thought of supper. 

“Let’s eat,” he said. 

“T have been waiting for that suggestion for about 
an hour,” remarked Page. “We have not much more 
to do to get you ready for the train. We will have 
a couple of hours after we get back.” 
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“T hate to leave you two fellows,” said Bill, as 
they walked over to the mess hall. “TI had hoped 
that we could all get on the same boat. You were 
both splendid in helping me out.” 

“Don’t worry, old top,” said Page. “We may 
beat you to France yet. You know there are many 
miles of ocean to cross before you get to the shore on 
the other side, and they do say that there are a few 
German U boats between here and there.” 

In spite of the fact that they reached the mess hall 
quite late the tables were still well filled. All over 
the room officers were saying good bye to each other. 
Those whose names were not on the order were try- 
ing to be cheerful in spite of their disappointment. 
The others were thrilled with their prospects of get- 
ting into the war zone and doing some actual fighting. 

“Knock down two or three for me.” “Don’t drive 
all the Huns down before I get there.” “Take a 
pot shot at Richthofen and give him my regards.” 
“Drop a couple of eggs on the Kaiser with the com- 
pliments of the U.S.A.” “Bring back the Crown 
Prince’s cigarette holder as a souvenir.” 

Such were the remarks and advice given to those 
who were leaving by those who had to stay at Min- 
eola, Bill became very enthusiastic about going to 
France. The others would follow along in due time. 
There was plenty to do for all the aviators at that 
field and also for those at many other fields. Many 
would never get back home again, but all wanted to 
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get into the fight, and each thought that he would 
be lucky enough to get back all right. Such was war. 

When Bill Bruce and his two companions were 
leaving the mess hall to go back to their quarters 
Bill spied a flivver rattling down the road in the 
general direction of Flower City. He ran out and 
stopped it. His request for a lift was granted, and 
Bill was on his way home, He had been wondering 
ever since he had received his orders just how he 
could say farewell to his parents. He must do it 
without letting them know that he was sailing, for 
to have divulged that information would have been 
the greatest disregard of orders. He decided to drop 
in on them casually as he often did, and let such 
a visit take the place of a more earnest leave- 
taking. 

After the first greetings were over Bill Bruce, his 
mother and his father sat before the fire and talked 
of the many little incidents that had happened during 
the few days since he had been home. Whether it 
was his suppressed excitement or what it was Bill 
never knew, but his mother had an idea that the 
parting was at hand, and when Bill Bruce left that 
night she pressed a small package into his hand as 
she bade him farewell. 

On his return to the bachelor building he found, 
to his surprise, that Captain Hutton was waiting for 
him. After greeting Hutton Bill sat down and 
joined in the conversation. 
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“I see that you have met my old boss from the 
airplane factory at Buffalo,” remarked Bill. 

“He has been telling us of some of your expe- 
riences as a test pilot,” remarked Page. 

The conversation continued for quite some time 
before Hutton said, “Bruce, I want to have a few 
‘words in private with you.” 

“We can go into Page’s room,” said Bill, looking 
at Page for approval. 

“That will be o.k. with me,” said Page. 

“The aviation authorities in France have requested 
the drawings of the latest plane that we are building 
up at Detroit,” said Hutton, after they had seated 
themselves. “I don’t know anybody better than your- 
self to take them over.” 

“T can take them over all right,” replied Bill. “TI 
will just put them in my trunk. I have plenty of 
room.” 

“It’s not as easy as that,” replied Hutton. “The 
Germans would give a great deal to get hold of the 
plans of that new ship. They are very anxious to 
know the type and performance of our planes. As 
a matter of fact, I think that they would not hesitate 
at anything to get a set of the drawings.” 

“T can carry them with me in my pocket,” sug- 
gested Bill. 

“T have a better scheme than that,” replied Hutton. 
“I have here a waterproof pocket on this belt. You 
can wear this around your waist under your clothes. 
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Now if your ship should be torpedoed and you have 
to swim for it the papers will not get wet. On the 
other hand, if there is any danger of your being 
picked up by the submarine and held as a prisoner 
you must find a way to get rid of these plans before 
they take you aboard.” 

“T thought that these planes had been sent abroad 
several months ago while I was still at Buffalo,” 
said Bill. 

“Tf you will remember,” remarked Hutton, “we 
did not produce very many planes. Those that did 
come out, which you tested, were all sent to the va- 
rious aviation fields in this country for service test 
to see how they would stand up. The first overseas 
shipments have not started. The plans are needed in 
France so that the mechanics will be prepared to as- 
semble the planes properly, and make repairs after 
they have been in use. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to tell you that you 
should not mention having these papers with you to 
any one at all,’”’ said Hutton, as he gave Bill the belt 
and then the papers. 

“Go right through to Paris after landing, and give 
the plans to the officer in charge of the engineering 
section at the office on Rue Montaigne,” said Hut- 
ton, after Bill had strapped the belt around his waist. 
“Remember, under no circumstances let anyone get 
those papers away from you, and if you are in dan- 
ger of being captured, destroy them.” 


, 
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“T’ll do my best,” replied Bill, as they returned to 
Bill’s room. 

Page and Bob had just about finished Bill’s pack- 
ing when he returned. 

“Why all the secrets?” said Page, as Hutton and 
Bill entered. 

- “T was just giving Bill some advice as to how to 
act in Paris,” replied Hutton. “He is young, and 
will be a long way from home.” 

“J must be going,” said Hutton, after sitting 
around and talking fora while. “Let me know how 
you get along, for I will be interested.” 

“You will hear from me when I get to Paris,” 
replied Bill. 

“Good luck to you,” said Hutton. 

“Thanks very much,” replied Bill. “I will prob- 
ably need all the good luck that I can get.” 

After Hutton had gone the other three sat in 
silence around the room. There seemed to be nothing 
to say. Bill was thinking over the added responsi- 
bilities which had been thrust upon him. No one now 
knew that he had the plans for the new type airplane, 
and if he could prevent it, no one but Hutton and 
himself would ever know it. He was disturbed from 
further thoughts by an orderly knocking on the door 
and asking if there was anything to go to the train, 

The orderly took the trunk locker and bedding roll 
out and told Bill that they would be on the boat when 
he arrived. He gave Bill two checks as receipts to 
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be used in securing the baggage on the boat. Ina 
few minutes it would be time for him to start for 
the train. 

“T guess that I ought to start for the train,” said 
Bill at ten thirty. 

“Well, let’s go then,” said Page. 

Outside of the building all was in darkness. The 
utmost secrecy was required for all troop move- 
ments toward the ports of embarkation. Even the 
train was in darkness, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that they found the passenger coaches. Here 
and there they could see forms moving toward or 
away from the train. Bill climbed aboard a pas- 
senger coach and hunted for a seat in the darkness. 
Page and Bob followed him aboard. It took some 
time for him to find an empty seat, but finally he 
found one. 

Bob and Page said good bye, the train pulled out, 
and Bill Bruce was on his way to France. 


CHAPTER III 
THE S. S. SUSCANIA 


Tue ride from Mineola to the docks did not mean 
anything to the occupants of the train. There was 
no chance to see much, as the entire trip took but a 
few hours, and the: start had been made at eleven 
o'clock at night. The train had stopped several 
times, but the stops seemed to have been made in rail- 
road yards. Bill Bruce would have found it rather 
difficult to distinguish the final stop at the docks in 
Hoboken from any of the others had not an officer 
entered the car and ordered them all out after cau- 
tioning them against making any noise. 

“Leave the train quietly and pass directly through 
the dock. Do not speak to anyone. Show your or- 
ders to the sentinel at the gangplank, and go aboard 
without delay. The purser will give you an assign- 
ment to a stateroom. Then go direct to your state- 
room and do not come out on deck until the ship has 
reached the outer harbor. Start at once,” said the 
officer, as he walked through their car. 

The officers gathered their things together and 
crowded toward the doors. Bill found himself push- 
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ing along with the others. The lights in the car had 
been dimmed, and it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish any one. 

Once outside, Bill found himself alongside of the 
large warehouse built on the dock. The dock was 
surrounded by a high fence with barbed wire strung 
along the top. Sentinels were walking post at the 
entrances to keep out unauthorized people. The dock 
was almost dark, as the car had been, but there was 
sufficient light to see the other officers entering 
through a large door. 

As he entered the warehouse Bill could see the 
stevedores rolling boxes and crates along a narrow 
passageway between other crates and boxes piled al- 
most to the roof. The activities of the stevedores 
reminded him of an endless procession of ants going 
in and out of an anthill. It was a good example of 
organized confusion. 

Bill followed the others across the dock to the 
gangplank on the far side. Here the column stopped 
while each man had his orders examined and showed 
his identification card. The examination was carried 
out with despatch and precision, Before Bill quite 
realized it he was walking up the gangplank onto 
the Suscania. 

Once on deck Bill Bruce sought the purser’s office. 
Here he was given his stateroom assignment and an 
order which outlined the precautions each passenger 
must comply with as a guard against submarine at- 
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tack, as well as the course which might provide a 
possible means of safety if the ship should be tor- 
pedoed. 

“Leave your baggage checks here and your things 
will be delivered to your staterooms tomorrow,” said 
the purser, as Bill was about to leave. 

Bill left the office without the least idea of the 
location of his stateroom. He wandered about the 
decks one after another trying to read the stateroom 
numbers in the dimly lighted corridors. Finally he 
found his room and entered. 

The stateroom had two bunks in it, one above the 
other. Bill quite naturally selected the lower one as 
his. He put his hand baggage under the bunk and 
waited to see who his room mate would be. He had 
not long to wait, for he soon heard footsteps ap- 
proaching. They came nearer, hesitating occasion- 
ally, as if someone was reading the numbers on the 
rooms. Finally they stopped in front of his door 
and presently the door opened. 

“My name’s Hine,” said the newcomer. 

Bill inspected his room mate as he came into the 
light. He also was a pilot, a first lieutenant. 

“My name’s Bruce,” said Bill. “I have taken pos- 
session of the lower bunk. I will match for it if 
you want to.” 

“No,” said Hine. ‘You landed here first and you 
are entitled to it. I would just as soon take the 
upper one anyhow.” 
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“I did not run into you at Mineola,” said Bill. 
“What were you doing all the time you were there?” 

“I was told that I would be personnel adjutant 
during the trip,” answered Hine, ‘‘and I have been 
spending most of my time trying to find out what 
it is all about. They have loaded me down with a 
flock of records that would choke a cow. By the 
way, I think that Major Spots, who is in charge of 
all the air service officers, is going to make you his 
adjutant. I heard him say something like that.” 

“Why, I never have even seen Major Spots,” re- 
plied Bill. 

“Well, the Major met Captain Hutton—do you 
know him?” 

“Why, yes, I know him very well,” replied Bill. 

“Major Spots was here yesterday, looking over 
the passenger list when Hutton came in. The Major 
said that he did not know any of the officers listed 
and wanted to get an adjutant. Captain Hutton 
suggested your name. I guess that you are elected, 
all right.” 

“Well, what I don’t know about being an adjutant 
will fill a library full of books,” said Bill. “How- 
ever, I guess that I can learn.” 

“It’s getting hot in here,” said Hine. “Let’s open 
one of these port holes and get some air.” 

Hine struggled to open the port hole, but found 
that it was covered on the outside with a shutter 
which prevented not only all air from entering but 
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was also thick enough to prevent any light in the 
room showing outside. 

“Tt looks as if they might expect an attack from 
submarines right here in the harbor, judging from 
the way they have closed the windows,” said Bill. 

“T read over the rules and regulations for pas- 


” 


sengers,” remarked Hine, “and they will not allow 


any lights to be shown from the ship at any time 
during the trip. All windows and port holes are 
covered during the night. No lights are allowed on 
deck, and all lights must be extinguished in the rooms 
opening on the decks before the occupants can enter 
or leave.” 

“That will make it rather unpleasant traveling,” 
said Bill. 

“T would rather be a little uncomfortable and be 
safe from submarine attack, than to be provided 
with all the comforts of home and get hit by a tor- 
pedo,” remarked Hine. 

“T wasn’t complaining,” said Bill. “But it is get- 
ting a trifle hot in here.” 

“We might as well go to bed,” suggested Hine. 
“Tt is almost three o’clock, and the boat will not pull 
out until daylight.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Bill. “When we get up we 
ought to be out at sea where we can get out on deck 
and look around.” 

The two room mates were soon fast asleep. 
Neither one stirred until eight o’clock the next morn- 
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ing when an orderly wakened them by his insistent 
knocking on their door. Bill jumped up from his 
berth and opened the door. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Major Spots wishes to see Lieutenants Hine and 
Bruce in the troop commander’s office right away,” 
said the orderly. 

Bill and Hine dressed as hurriedly as they could. 
Bill was at a distinct disadvantage as he did not want 
Hine to see the belt with the papers around his waist. 
Hutton had told him that no one was to know that 
he was carrying those papers, and he intended to 
carry out those orders. They did not lose much time 
in getting their clothes on, for the motion of the 
boat told them that they had left New York and 
were on their way to France. In a very short time 
they were knocking on the door of the office of the 
commander of troops. 

They entered upon receiving a response to their 
knocks. A Major was sitting by a desk. He arose 
as they came in, and came forward to meet them. 

“Hello, Hine,” he said. “I presume that you are 
Lieutenant Bruce,” looking at Bill. 

“Hello, Major,” said Hine. “This is Lieutenant 
Bruce.” 

“T am glad to see you,” said the Major. “My 
name’s Spots. I want you to be my adjutant while 
we are on this trip. Hine already has his job. You 
can both get busy right away. Hine already knows 
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what he has to do, and Bruce, I will give you your 
instructions now.” 

Major Spots returned to his desk and motioned 
for Bruce to bring up a chair. The office opened 
onto the deck and, for the first time, Bill looked out 
to see where they were. The ship was just passing 
out by Sandy Hook into the Atlantic Ocean. There 
was not another boat in sight anywhere. They were 
leaving the United States behind them. 

“As adjutant of troops,” said Major Spots, “you 
will have to see that the commanding officers of the 
different squadrons on board have the orders relative 
to submarine precautions and comply with them. 
There will also be certain orders published concern- 
ing drills and exercises. The enlisted men and offi- 
cers must be kept busy while they are on board. You 
will run a detail from the different squadrons for 
submarine watch. There are three squadrons aboard, 
the 100th, the 158th and the 213th. In addition there 
are two hundred aviators, officers and flying cadets, 
and about 100 chaplains. No one will be excused 
from any of the drills or from carrying out the pre- 
cautions against submarines.” 

“Here is a copy of the submarine order,” he con- 
tinued, as he picked up a paper and handed it to 
Bruce. “You will see that the most important points 
to be observed are: no lights to be shown on the ship 
at any time; all windows and port holes to be cov- 
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ered at night ; two men to be on submarine watch in 
the bow and two more in the crow’s nest at all times; 
all passengers to wear life preservers at all times; a 
constant guard to be maintained on the troop deck to 
see that these orders are carried out; an officer of 
the day, and an officer of the guard to be detailed 
each day.” 

Bill took the order and read it through very care- 
fully. He had not the faintest idea as to how he 
would get his details, who the commanding officers 
of the different squadrons were, nor, in fact, just 
what he must do or when he must do it. Major 
Spots solved part of his problems, however, when he 
made his next remark. 

“T have already given orders for all of the squad- 
ron commanders to report here at nine o’clock. I 
thought that you should have time to read the orders 
before they arrived. You will find that the guard 
roster has already been started by the Sergeant 
Major who was on board yesterday. He will take 
care of most of the details. Incidentally, I think 
that you both had better get your life preservers on 
before the others get here.” 

Bill Bruce and Hine left the office and returned 
to their stateroom for their life preservers. After 
securing them they started back to the office. The 
troops were lounging around on the troop deck. Of- 
ficers were either sitting around or walking around 
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on the upper deck. A few had on life preservers, 
but most did not. Apparently the orders had not 
been distributed as yet. 

“We just have enough time to get a bite of break- 
fast before the conference,” said Bill Bruce. 

“That suits me,” said Hine. 

Most of the other officers were in Major Spots’ 
office when the two adjutants arrived. Spots intro- 
duced them all around and then started giving his 
instructions. Bill Bruce distributed copies of the 
orders while Spots was talking. Spots went through 
the order very carefully, and it was apparent that he 
was endeavoring to bring out all the details so clearly 
that there would be no chance for any misunder- 
standings. 

“Just one more thing,” he said in closing. “There 
will be setting up exercises every morning just be- 
fore breakfast. All officers and enlisted men not on 
guard will attend. That also includes all chaplains. 
Life boat drill will be held every afternoon. Each 
man has his place assigned in a particular boat or 
raft. They must learn the location of the boat and 
their assignment in the boat or raft. These orders 
are in effect now. That is all, gentlemen.” 

The other officers left, and the Major and his two 
adjutants were alone. Bill was in a quandary as to 
just where to start when the Sergeant Major came 
in. He placed several papers on the desk in front of 
Bill. Bill looked them over and saw that they were 
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details for guard and submarine watch. He signed 
them without question, but followed the Sergeant 
Major into another office. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “I am going to spend the 
rest of the morning here with you. I want to know 
just what my job is and what I have todo. You can 
start in at the beginning, and I will try to absorb it 
as you go along.” 

The Sergeant Major took Bill at his word, and 
they spent the rest of the morning in the office. It 
was after noon when he left but Bill had learned 
enough to get a basic idea of what his job was. At 
least he could talk intelligently on the subject, and 
knew enough to make a creditable showing. 

He had been given a most important duty, and 
he was determined to do it to the satisfaction of his 
commanding officer. Major Spots had put confi- 
dence in him by making him his adjutant, and Bill 
resolved that he would not be disappointed in his 
selection. 


CHAPTER: IV; 
AN UNSUCCESSFUL SEARCH 


“How about knocking off work and getting some 
lunch?” said Bill Bruce, as he came into Major 
Spots’ office, after his morning of work with the 
Sergeant Major. 

“That’s a good idea at that,” replied Lieutenant 
Hine. “I did not realize that it was so late.” 

By this time the ship was out of sight of land. 
There was a moderate breeze blowing, the sky was 
clear and the weather quite warm. There was a 
gentle swell which gave the ship a regular rolling 
motion, but it was not in the least unpleasant. 

Bill Bruce and Hine stepped out on the deck and 
paused for a while to look out over the ocean. Then 
Bill looked over the Suscania for the first time. It 
was a large boat, over 14,000 tons. It seemed to 
Bill that the decks were almost as long as city blocks. 
Far away at the stern of the ship Bill could see the 
enlisted men all wearing their life preservers or sit- 
ting with them close at hand. The ship had been 
camouflaged so that the colors of the Cunard Line 
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to which she belonged were no longer visible. While 
Bill was looking toward the stern of the ship and 
marvelling at its great dimensions Hine was looking 
over the rail. 

“Look at the way the sides of the ship are 
painted,” said Hine. 

Bill returned to the rail and looked down at the 
hull of the ship. Great streaks of different colored 
paint had been daubed along the hull in irregular 
curves. It was almost impossible to tell where one 
streak left off and another began. 

“That’s the way they fool the submarines,” said 
Hine. 

“How does that fool them?” asked Bill. 

“The irregular lines and colors prevent the ob- 
servers looking through the periscope from obtaining 
any accurate idea as to the size of the ship or the 
speed at which it is traveling,” replied Hine. “It 
also makes the ship blend into the horizon if the 
submarine is far away.” 

“T never saw anything like it,” said Bill. “The 
only steamers that I have ever seen had their hulls 
painted all the same color.” 

“This method of camouflage was only started 
after the German subs began sinking so many boats,” 
said Hine. “It is a good idea, too, for the naval 
authorities have about found it necessary to adopt 
every known means of fooling the “U’ boat com- 
manders in order to get our transports across.” 
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“The captain of this ship has a lot of responsi- 
bility,” remarked Bill. 

“T was looking over the records of troops aboard,” 
said Hine, ‘‘and we have about 2,000 United States 
soldiers aboard. In addition there must be about 
four hundred men in the crew, stewards and gun 
crews. I’d hate to think of this ship being hit with 
a torpedo. There would be a wild scramble for the 
life boats.” 

“That is the reason why they are having life boat 
drill every afternoon,” replied Bill Bruce. “It stands 
to reason that if every man is required to go to the 
same place in the same life boat every afternoon 
during drill it will become a habit with him. Then if 
we have to take to the boats, each one of us will 
just naturally go to the proper place.” 

“T guess that we had better go down to the dining 
saloon before it is closed,” remarked Hine. 

There was nothing comfortable about wearing a 
life preserver all the time, and some of the passen- 
gers had already discarded them, before the ship was 
twenty-four hours out. Bill Bruce found his life 
preserver most inconvenient and greatly in the way 
while sitting at the dining table. He would like 
to have taken it off just while eating his lunch, but 
he realized that he could not correct the other officers 
for not wearing theirs if he did not obey the order 
strictly. He was a personal representative of the 
commanding officer and as such must see that all 
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orders were carried out without any compromise 
whatsoever. 

“Let’s go down to the cabin for a while,” said 
Bill to Hine, after they had finished their dinner. 

The long corridors below deck seemed even longer 
as they walked to their cabin. The doors of most 
of the cabins were standing open and the occupants 
were resting on their bunks. The cabin which Bill 
and Hine occupied opened into a small corridor 
which branched to the right from the main compan- 
ionway. 

They were still some distance away when they 
heard a door bang in front of them. Neither one 
would have thought anything of the door banging 
had not a figure appeared from their corridor, looked 
up the main companionway at them, and then started 
off at a run in the opposite direction. 

“What do you suppose is the matter with that 
bird?” asked Hine. 

“He’s acting sort of crazy,” replied Bill. “He 
needn’t be afraid of me, I won’t hurt him.” 

They continued to their cabin and Hine opened 
the door. The room was in great disorder and had 
been completely ransacked. Their clothes were 
thrown all over the floor and on the bunks. The 
trunk lockers and valises were open, and the contents 
were spread everywhere. The room was a “mess.” 

“Well, I'll be darned,” exclaimed Hine. “What 
do you know about that?” 
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Bill had, up to this time, forgotten about the 
papers which he had in the belt around his waist. 
Now, however, there was no doubt in his mind but 
that the intruder was hunting for those very papers. 
He could not tell Hine, and yet he found it rather 
hard not to tell him. This thing was liable to occur 
until the papers were stolen or until they landed on 
the other side of the ocean. Was it fair to Hine to 
subject him to such inconvenience, or possibly dan- 
gers, without telling him what it was all about? Hut- 
ton had told Bill that no one was to know about the 
plans for the airplane, and Bill would carry out his 
instructions. Hine would have to suffer. After the 
plans were delivered Bill would tell him. 

“The man must have suspected that you had some 
valuables in your baggage,” replied Bill. ‘He cer- 
tainly made a good job of his search.” 

“I can’t see that he has left anything unopened,” 
replied Hine. “I am going to make a report of this 
to Major Spots.” | 

Hine started toward the door. Bill wanted time 
to think this thing over a little more. If the com- 
manding officer was brought into it, there was a 
chance that by some slip he might find out about the 
papers. That must not happen under any circum- 
stances. 

“Let’s see if he stole anything first,” suggested 
Bill. “Perhaps it was only a cabin boy hunting for 
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liquor. If that is the case he will not bother us 
again, and it is all over.” 

“TI think that it ought to be reported,” said Hine, 
still standing undecided by the door. 

Bill was determined that no report should be made 
as yet. Accordingly he started picking up such of 
the clothing on the floor as he recognized as being 
his own. When Bill started there was nothing for 
Hine to do but to pick up his things also. 

While they were straightening up the cabin Bill 
thought the matter over. There was no question 
now but that some one had knowledge of the papers. 
What length they would go to in order to secure 
them Bill had no means of knowing, but apparently 
there was no limit to their activities. If Major 
Spots was informed of the papers a search of the 
boat would probably be made to identify the man 
who had ransacked the room. In that case the ship’s 
officers would probably be informed that Bill Bruce 
was catrying the airplane plans. That would 
never do. 

“T can not find that anything is missing,” re- 
marked Bill Bruce. ‘In fact, here is a package I 
had forgotten all about in the excitement of coming 
aboard.” The wrapper was nearly torn off, but Bill 
found a small diary and a letter from his mother 
that she had given him the night before he had left 
the United States. He quickly slipped them into his 
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pocket for a quieter moment in which to look them 
over, and finished replacing his clothing and other 
articles in their proper places. “Let’s not say any- 
thing about this. Whoever came in here will prob- 
ably never return, for they found mighty poor 
pickings.” 

“TI hate like the deuce to let this go by,” replied 
Hine. “I would like to catch that fellow just to see 
what kind of a kink he has in his mind. Then, too, 
T would have liked to see him do this straightening 
up instead of me.” 

“Well, we have the room all fixed up now,” said 
Bill, much relieved now that Hine probably would 
not insist upon a report being made. “It was not 
so much of a job after all. Perhaps it was some of 
the other aviators playing a joke on us. You know 
the average aviator likes to put things over on the 
staff at every opportunity.” 

“That puts a different angle on it,” said Hine. 
“T’ll say that it was some joke.” 

The incident was closed for the time being, at 
least. Bull was still doing some heavy thinking. 
What would be the next move of the German agent? 
They had barely finished their task when a bugle 
blew. 

“What is that?” asked Hine. 

“Tt is time for boat drill,” replied Bill, after look- 
ing at his watch. “I guess that is what it is. Do 
you know where your boat is?” 
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“I am not in a boat,” said Hine, as they ran out 
into the companionway. “I am on a raft, number 
ES ng 

“Why, that’s my place too,” said Bill, as they 
climbed the stairs on the run. 

“What deck’s it on?” asked Hine. 

“All the way up on top,” said Bill. 

They worked their way through the stream of 
other passengers who were also trying to locate other 
life boats or rafts. The decks were a hurrying, 
scurrying mass of soldiers and officers. All had on 
their life preservers and all were trying to find their 
proper places. It was the first drill. Some had 
taken the precaution to locate their boats during the 
day, but the majority had no idea where they were 
to go. All was confusion and disorder. 

The boat was a bedlam. Soldiers, sailors, officers 
and a few nurses all were trying to find a boat, the 
proper boat to which they had been assigned. 
“Where’s number 17?” “Is life raft number 26 
near here?’ One question after another. It seemed 
to take hours, but actually everyone was in his 
proper place in twenty minutes. That was too long, 
but for the first drill it was not so bad. The next 
one would be much better. 

In the confusion Bill and Hine had forgotten all 
about the disorder of their cabin. For the time be- 
ing this getting acquainted with life boats and life 
rafts was the most important operation on the boat. 
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Bill Bruce and Hine found their raft on the top deck, 
as Bill had said. 

There were fifteen people in all assigned to the 
raft. From the remarks made it was apparent that 
at least half of those assigned would have much pre- 
ferred to take their chances in the ocean in a boat 
rather than on the raft. It was Bill’s first experience 
of this kind. The raft, built as it was, with a slatted 
platform resting upon an elliptical cylinder filled 
with air, offered practically no shelter from the ele- 
ments. As far as Bill could see, a trip on the ocean 
on such a contraption would be, to say the least, 
slightly uncomfortable. 

Recall sounded, and the passengers left their sta- 
tions at the boats. The soldiers and officers went 
below for drill on the decks. Bill and Hine went to 
their office to finish their work as adjutants. Hine 
seemed to have forgotten all about the search which 
had been made of their cabin, but Bill was very 
much worried as to the next move which would be 
made by the man who had searched their cabin. What 
would happen next? 


CHAPTER V 
LIGHTS AT NIGHT 


THE following days were taken up by drills, guard 
mounts, submarine scares and other routine duties. 
Bill Bruce found most of his time employed in mak- 
ing out the necessary details for guard, drill and 
submarine lookouts. The life boat drills had be- 
come almost routine. The passengers now pro- 
ceeded to their stations with the precision of trained 
soldiers. All of the confusion and chaos of the 
first drill was gone. 

The ship was approaching the submarine zone, and 
the passengers were taking the “U”’ boat threat seri- 
ously. It was only very seldom that the officers 
found it necessary to admonish any of the men for 
not wearing their life preservers. These cork filled 
belts were now an accepted part of each man’s dress, 
and were worn at all times. 

Several times the passengers had thrills when the 
lookouts reported the periscope of a submarine on 
the horizon, or perhaps much closer to the ship. Once 
everyone was startled by the sounds of firing from 
the gun at the stern of the ship only to learn that 

Al 
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the gun crew was having target practice. So far, 
all of these alarms had been false. The ship was 
getting closer and closer to the shores of Europe. 
However, while the end of each day found them sev- 
eral hundred miles closer to their destination, it also 
brought them much closer to the zone in which the 
- submarines concentrated their activities against Al- 
lied shipping. 

No more thorough searches had been made of 
Bill’s stateroom, but several times Bill had had the 
feeling that he was being watched and followed. He 
made every effort to see and identify the man, but 
without result. Once he thought that he saw a man 
slinking out of his room, but before he could catch 
up with the suspect the companionway was empty. 
Then again he returned to his room to find that cer- 
tain articles had been rearranged in his hand bags. 
Nothing else seemed to have been disturbed, and 
nothing was missing. He did not say anything to 
Hine, and apparently Hine had no suspicion that 
anything was amiss. 

Then one night after Bill and Hine had been 
asleep for some time Bill was awakened with the 
feeling that someone was prowling around the state- 
room. At first he thought that it might be Hine, but 
after lying in his bunk for a while he was confident 
that there was a third person in the room. He sat 
up in bed and turned on the light, only to see the 
door close without a sound. 
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“What are you lighting the light for?” asked 
Hine, as he sat up in his bunk. 

“I forgot to lock the door,” replied Bill, as he 
climbed out onto the floor of the cabin. 

“Oh, go back to bed,” said Hine. “TI locked the 
door, and besides what difference does it make? No 
one’s going to come in here at night.” 

“You probably thought that you locked the door, 
but you didn’t,” said Bill, as he opened the door and 
looked out into the corridor. 

Bill locked the door and went back to bed. He was 
sure now that someone had been in the room. Hine 
had locked the door and yet the door had been 
opened. The intruder must have a key which fitted 
the lock. If these mysterious proceedings contin- 
ued Hine would have to be told the entire story, 
and Bill did not want to do that. Furthermore, the 
strain and suspense were beginning to tell on Bill 
Bruce. Life had taken on a very serious aspect. 
He still had the papers, but how much longer would 
he be able to keep them? 

As the ship approached mid-ocean the weather be- 
came much colder. The seas were higher and the 
passengers went out on deck much less frequently. 
It became harder and harder to maintain interest 
in the drills. The lookouts in the crow’s nests found 
it much easier to crouch down behind the canvas 
shelters than to stand up in the cold wind and search 
for submarines. It would have also been much 
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harder to discover a submarine, for the water was 
filled with whitecaps and floating objects were 
harder to pick up. 

Bill took it upon himself to make an inspection of 
the staterooms every night to see if the regulations 
relative to having no lights showing were being car- 
’ ried out. He would walk around each deck in turn, 
and if he found even so much as a slender beam of 
light coming from any window, he required the 
occupants of the room to fix it up at once. 

On several of these nocturnal inspections he was 
aware of some one else being on the deck at the same 
time. Once he was sure that some heavy object 
sailed through the air, missed his head by inches, 
and fell into the sea. He could not be absolutely 
certain, for when he looked around there was no 
one in sight, yet he had that feeling of something 
passing rapidly by his head in the darkness. It was 
too dark to see the entire length of the deck, and 
there were so many ventilators placed at various 
places that he could not make a thorough search. He 
was living a miserable existence, and hoped for an 
early termination of the voyage. 

The ship was about one day out from the coast 
of Ireland, and Bill was making another of his 
nightly inspections. The wind was blowing hard, 
and made a whistling noise as it blew through the 
rigging of the ship. It was cold, too. Bill found 
his overcoat a big help, but not sufficient to keep him 
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absolutely warm. The waves were breaking over the 
bow of the ship at infrequent intervals. It was not 
a night when anyone would care to go out onto the 
deck for pleasure. 

Bill had debated quite a while before going out. 
There was always a chance that the next time a mis- 
sile was hurled at his head it would find its mark. 
That, in itself, was not a pleasant thought. How- 
ever, Bill thought that it was his duty to make that 
inspection, so he started getting ready. 

“What do you want to go out tonight for?” asked 
Hine. “No submarine could possibly take a shot 
at us in this kind of weather.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “I need the fresh air. It has 
become a habit with me now. I do not think that 
I could go to sleep if I did not get that fifteen-min- 
ute walk in the cold air.” 

“You put yourself toa lot of unnecessary trouble,” 
said Hine. 

“Come on out with me,” replied Bill. ‘The walk 
will do you good. Get your overcoat and come 
along.” 

“T’ll take you up for once. I don’t particularly 
like cold weather, but fifteen minutes won’t be so 
bad. We don’t have much winter down in Okla- 
homa where I come from.” 

Hine put on his overcoat, and the two aviators 
started out for their walk around the decks. 
The outside of the ship was in complete darkness. 
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For a while they had to feel their way around. Then 
their eyes became accustomed to the darkness, and 
they could see fairly well. 

They walked around one deck after another and 
found nothing unusual. They had started up on the 
_top deck and had worked their way down, going 
completely around each deck as they came to it. The 
wind was so strong, and made so much noise that 
they could not speak to each other without shouting. 
That, however, did not make much difference, as 
they both had their heads buried in the collars of 
their coats. 

They reached the north side of the main deck and 
it began to look as if this inspection was going to 
be without any results. Not a light had been seen 
during their entire tour. They reached the front of 
the deck under the bridge and stopped. Far away 
out in the ocean ahead of the ship Bill thought that 
he saw a flash of light. He drew Hine close to him. 

“T thought that I saw a light away off there in 
front of the ship,” he said. 

“T thought that I saw a flash, too,” said Hine. 

“If we saw it the lookouts must have seen it 
also,” said Bill. ‘“Let’s wait a moment and see if 
they report it.” 

They stood there for quite a while, but the look- 
outs apparently had not seen it, or had not consid- 
ered it worth reporting. On the other hand, there 
might not have been a light. It might have been 
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their imagination. Bill had by this time reached a 
stage of mental worry where he would not have 
been surprised at seeing, or thinking that he saw, 
almost anything. If there had been a light shown 
it was not repeated while they were watching. 

“Tt must have been my imagination,” said Bill. 

“Yours and mine too,” said Hine, as they con- 
tinued their walk. 

They reached the south side of the deck and Bill 
drew Hine back. There undoubtedly was a figure 
at the other end. It was too dark to see just what 
was there, but someone was standing by the rail. 
It might be a fellow passenger, but again it might 
not. Bill was mighty glad that Hine was with him. 
If there were going to be any more things thrown 
at him Bill was glad to have company. Together 
they might capture the man who had designs on 
him, or if they could not capture him, they might 
be able to follow him into a lighted portion of the 
ship and identify him. 

For a while they stood where they were, watching 
the figure by the rail. They thought that the man 
must be watching the time, for every once in a while 
a glimmer which might have been the illuminated 
face of a watch made its appearance. So far, nothing 
had transpired which could in any way be consid- 
ered abnormal, but they continued to watch the 
figure. Both Bill and Hine were keyed up to a 
high nervous pitch by this time. 
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Both Hine and Bill Bruce had reached the con- 
clusion that the suspense must be broken. The sim- 
plest way would be to continue their walk down the 
deck toward the figure. However, if they did that 
it would stop any action on the part of the man 
_ whom they were watching, if he were contemplating 
anything unusual. 

The two aviators were standing close by the sides 
of the ship, where they could not be seen in the dark- 
ness. The man was standing out in the open by the 
rail and they could not see him distinctly, but yet 
clearly enough to be sure it was a man. They had 
that much advantage. The noise of the waves dash- 
ing against the sides of the ship made it possible for 
them to talk without being heard, but talking did no 
good except to build up their confidence, and give 
them courage to face anything of an unknown nature 
which might be before them. 

This silent drama had been going on for some time 
when the suspense was broken in a manner entirely 
different from that in which the boys had antici- 
pated. Suddenly the man flashed a light out over 
the dark waters of the ocean. A long flash, two 
short ones, and then a series of short and long ones. 
It came as such a surprise that Hine and Bill Bruce 
stood there unable to move. The man was actually 
flashing a message out over the water. 


CHAPTER VI 
DOOMED 


Brit Bruce could hardly believe his eyes when 
he saw the man standing by the rail on the deck of 
the “Suscania,” sending signals out across the dark 
waters of the Atlantic. In the first place, Bill thought 
that the man was a member of the ship’s crew, and 
operating. In the second place, there was a chance 
that the man was a member of the ship’s crew, and 
was sending a message to a destroyer sent out to 
convoy them into port. These thoughts passed 
through the heads of both Bill and Hine, and they 
lost quite a little time standing there thinking. 

Both aviators made up their minds at the same 
time that something was wrong, and they started 
down the deck at a run, yelling at the top of their 
voices. 

“What are you doing there? Put out that light!” 

The man must have heard them, for the light was 
extinguished, the signals stopped, and the man dis- 
appeared almost instantaneously in the darkness 
around a corner at the far end of the deck. When 
Bruce and Hine arrived there no one was in sight. 
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They thought that they heard a door slam down be- 
low, but they were not even sure of that. They 
stopped and listened, but the only sounds that they 
heard were the wind whistling through the rigging 
of the ship, and the waves, which seemed to have in- 
creased in size, dashing against the hull of the “Sus- 
’ cania.” 

“Now what will we do?” asked Bill. 

“We will have to report this to Major Spots,” re- 
plied Hine. “This is a very serious matter. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that he was signaling in 
hopes that a submarine would see the flashes.” 

It was late at night, but they went to Major 
Spots’ stateroom and knocked on the door. They 
entered when they heard the sleepy voice of Major 
Spots bid them come in. Once inside both aviators 
were too excited to tell a very coherent story, but the 
Major managed to get the gist of what had occurred. 
He questioned them to get all the details while he 
dressed, then he asked Bruce and Hine to accompany 
him to the Captain of the ship. Bill took good care, 
however, not to mention the papers which he had 
been intrusted to carry to Paris. 

The three officers finally found the Captain on the 
bridge. The Captain ushered them into the chart 
room, where Major Spots told the story as he had 
received it. Bruce and Hine vouched for the details 
as they were given. 

“That looks bad to me,” said the Captain. “It is 
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a shame that you did not get a chance to see whether 
the man was one of my crew or a soldier. It will 
be an awful job to identify him now. In fact, I 
scarcely think that we can do so. You will have to 
put extra guards on the decks at night, Major, but 
even at that I doubt if they will do any good. The 
damage may have been done already. We will take 
all possible precautions to circumvent any plans 
which may have been made to catch us in a trap. I 
will change our course during the rest of the night, 
and possibly we can shake them off if there are any 
submarines about. Tomorrow we should be in sight 
of land and then I expect that a convoy will be sent 
out to escort us into port.” 

The next morning when the two adjutants rose 
they could tell by the motion of the ship that the 
sea was getting very rough. The boat had acquired 
a roll that tended to be quite uncomfortable. The 
wind had increased in velocity until it had reached 
almost gale proportions. 

“This is going to be a bad day if we have to take 
to the boats,” said Bill Bruce, as he fastened on his 
life preserver. 

“Tt looks almost too rough for a submarine to 
operate,”’ said Hine. “That should give us an even 
break, and maybe the plans of that scoundrel will 
not materialize. I hope that the ship’s Captain did a 
good job of changing his course, for that water looks 
too cold for a swim.” 
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The day was one of anxiety for the Major and his 
two adjutants. The Captain of the ship had told 
them to say nothing about the occurrence of the night 
before to anyone. The result was that all three spent 
most of the day going over the ship, closely inspect- 
ing every man they encountered, in an endeavor to 
‘locate the German sympathizer who had sent out the 
signals. As was expected their inspections were 
fruitless. Beyond seeing most of the soldiers too 
sea-sick to even sit up, they saw nothing that they 
had not seen during any other inspection. 

It was a long drawn out day. Bill listened atten- 
tively to each call made by the lookouts, but they 
were all routine. The whitecaps precluded any all- 
inclusive survey of the ocean being made. Within 
a short distance of the ship, it would have been pos- 
sible to see the periscope of a submarine, but beyond 
a distance of a half mile there was not one chance 
in a thousand that the lookouts would see anything 
at all. The nervousness and anxiety of Major Spots 
and his two adjutants was undoubtedly communi- 
cated to the other officers, for by afternoon very 
nearly all of them were watching the ocean care- 
fully, but not one of them would have admitted that 
he was watching for submarines. 

It was about two-thirty when everyone was given 
the first real thrill of the trip. 

“Submarine off the port bow,” called the lookout. 

The ship veered sharply, and everyone waited for 
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something to happen. Some of the more timid did 
not wait very long, but ran to their places at the 
life boats. The ship’s officers on the bridge scanned 
the sea through their glasses. The gun crews stood 
by their guns waiting to open fire. It was a false 
alarm. The object had been a floating barrel. The ex- 
citement subsided, and the ship continued on its 
course. 

After that scare there was no trouble in enforcing 
the life preserver order. The passengers were per- 
fectly willing to wear their life preservers at ail 
times, and, in fact, showed no tendency to take them 
off even while sitting around in the saloons or while 
eating in the dining room. The afternoon passed 
more slowly than ever after the submarine scare. 
Everyone knew that the shores of Ireland were just 
ahead of the ship in the distant haze, and they all 
impatiently awaited the appearance of that rocky 
coast for it was a generally accepted opinion that 
all danger from “U” boats would then be over. 

The gong sounded for dinner, and Bill went down 
with Hine to wash up before eating. It was getting 
dark, and the ocean appeared more cheerless and 
colder than at any time during the voyage. After 
cleaning up Hine suggested that they take one more 
look to see if they could see the Irish coast. They 
wakked along with the officers, but instead of enter- 
ing the dining saloon, climbed the stairs to the main 
deck. 
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“Torpedo coming from the starboard bow,” called 
the lookout, just as they reached the forward part 
of the deck. 

“Just another scare,” said Bill. 

“T don’t think so,” replied Hine. “It is easy to 
imagine a submarine, but nothing else looks like a 
torpedo darting through the water.” 

“Ts that it?” asked Bill, pointing to a white streak 
which came closer and closer to the ship. 

“That is it, I guess,” said Hine. “I think that the 
compressed air which propels them through the 
water makes the streak. We had better get to our 
life raft as fast as we can.” 

Before they could turn to find their way to the 
raft a terrific explosion which knocked both off their 
feet came. The next few minutes were like a night- 
mare to Bill Bruce. The bugle call for everyone to 
take their stations at life boats and rafts. The ter- 
tific vibrations following the explosion. The crowded 
companionways and stairs with their endless streams 
of passengers struggling to get to their life boats. 
It seemed as if there was but one result to be ex- 
pected—a terrible tragedy at sea with all passengers 
lost. 

The ship listed from the effects of the torpedo, It 
was not a sudden movement, but a gradual increase 
in length of one of the rolls from which it did not 
recover. Bill found it rather hard to keep his feet 
under him. He thought that he must surely slide 
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off the top deck. Actually it had been but a few 
minutes since that torpedo had first been seen, but 
it seemed hours. 

The ship’s crew had not had time to launch the first 
life boat before another torpedo was seen coming 
toward the ship. The Captain had tried to avoid 
the first one by turning the ship, but there was no 
chance of turning the boat now, for the boiler rooms 
were flooded. It was all up to fate. If the second 
torpedo struck its mark there would be no hope for 
anyone. The ship would go down almost imme- 
diately. Fortunately, the under-sea marksmen were 
not as accurate in their sighting for the second one. 
It passed to the stern, missing the ship by several 
yards. 

In the meantime the boats’ crews were swinging 
the boats over the sides of the ship. It was not so 
hard to lower those on the low side of the ship, but 
the high side presented a very difficult problem. The 
life boats struck the sides of the “Suscania,” and in 
many cases upset with their occupants. Bill could see 
those on the low side of the ship bobbing around on 
the rough water, but he did not know the fate of 
those on the other side until some time later. 

The method of launching the life rafts was quite 
different. The rafts were thrown overboard and 
then the passengers assigned to the rafts were low- 
ered by ropes or jumped into the water. In either 
case it was usually necessary to swim to the rafts. 
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Bill watched the procedure, and wondered which he 
would rather do, jump in and swim or be lowered on 
a rope and probably swim anyway. 

He was not given any choice, for both Hine and 
he were taken bodily to the rail and forced to grab 
a rope. Down the rope they went, hand over hand. 
‘Bill went down first. He hesitated a moment when 
his feet touched the water, but only for a moment. 
Hine’s feet were forcing his hands down the rope. 
Bill turned the rope loose and fell into the water. 
It was cold, but not as cold as he had expected it 
tobe. He went down until his head went under, then 
the life preserver brought him to the surface. He 
looked around after brushing the salt water from his 
eyes, and saw a life raft close by with only three or 
four people on it. A few strokes, even though 
hampered by the life preserver, brought him along- 
side. He grabbed a rope on the floats and pulled 
himself up onto the platform. Hine followed him 
very closely. 

The sea seemed to be crowded with small boats 
and life rafts. It was rapidly getting much darker, 
but still not so dark that they could not see what was 
going on, The “Suscania” was still afloat, but was 
listing very badly. Most of the people from the ship 
who had been thrown in or had jumped into the 
water had climbed aboard the life boats or were 
clinging to the rafts. 

Just as Bill began to worry as to how long they 
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would have to float around on the ocean a small 
searchlight was seen approaching. The cry went 
up that it was a destroyer coming to rescue them. 
The spirits of everyone rose rapidly. Help was at 
hand. 

Their hopes of being rescued sank as rapidly as 
they had risen when the searchlight came closer and 
they were hailed in German from the approaching 
craft. It was the submarine, and it was quite care- 
less in the manner in which it worked its way 
through the small boats. Finally it stopped right 
in the midst of the survivors of the ‘“Suscania.” 

Just what the officer on deck shouted, Bill never 
knew, for he spoke in German. However, he did 
hear an answer from a life raft next to the one that 
he was on. Immediately following the “Hail” from 
the life raft the submarine threw its searchlight on 
that raft. One man was standing up on the raft. 
The sub came close to it and, as the light became 
more intense, Bill recognized the man standing. It 
was Andre, the cadet who had been dismissed from 
ground school, the workman who had damaged the 
airplanes in the factory at Buffalo, the German agent 
who should now be serving a term ina United States 
prison. Andre stepped onto the deck of the sub- 
marine and disappeared down into the hold. 

The submarine remained in its position for some 
time, but the boats and rafts drifted and worked 
their way farther and farther away from it. After 
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hearing the reports of how submarines had shelled 
survivors of sinking ships it seemed the only safe 
thing to do. They wanted.to get as far away from 
the ‘U”’ boat as possible. 

Finally a man came up out of the hold of the sub- 
marine, and in the lights on the deck Bill recognized 
him as Andre. 

“Which raft or boat has Lieutenant Bill Bruce on 
it?” called Andre. 

There was no reply given to his question. The 
only sounds were those of the hissing steam from 
the fast sinking “Suscania,” and the water washing 
against the sides of the boats. Bill was scared. They 
wanted him, he was sure, on account of the papers 
that he had with him. He only hoped that no one 
would give him away. 

“You might as well tell me,” called Andre, “‘for 
we are going to stay right here until we find him. If 
you don’t tell us soon we will shell the boats.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
RESCUED 


THE sudden appearance of Andre after the tor- 
pedo had given its death blow to the “Suscania” 
provided an answer to many things that had hap- 
pened. Bill was sure that it had been Andre who 
had upset his stateroom in his frantic search to find 
the plans for the new type airplane. Undoubtedly 
it was also Andre who had tried to hit him on the 
dark deck while Bill was making his nightly in- 
spection, and it must have been Andre who had sig- 
naled: from the deck of the “Suscania” the night be- 
fore she was torpedoed. 

The problem which now called for a solution was, 
“should Bill throw the plans overboard, or should 
he keep them in the hope that his presence on the 
raft would not be disclosed?” The thought that 
those on the raft would announce his presence was 
preposterous, yet there might be at least one timid 
soul among the ten men on the raft who would give 
the information just for safety’s sake. Bill looked 
around in the darkness at the others on the raft. 
None of them were looking at him. Even Hine 
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was looking toward the submarine which was rap- 
idly disappearing in the semi-darkness as the raft 
drifted farther away. 

The lights on the deck of the submarine became a 
mere glimmer, and then suddenly disappeared alto- 
gether. What had happened? Were they going to 
start shooting? Would it be better for Bill Bruce 
to surrender himself and thus save the lives of the 
others? He had not thought of that before, and the 
more he thought of it the better the idea seemed. 
First, however, he must get rid of the papers. What 
should he do with them? 

Once again Bill did not have to make a decision. 
Apparently, from all points of the compass, lights 
appeared upon the horizon. Help was surely arriv- 
ing this time. The submarine had seen the lights 
before the refugees, but whether it had departed on 
the surface or had disappeared by submerging, Bill 
could not tell. However, it had gone, and he was 
safe. 

The destroyers swept the sea with their search- 
lights as they approached. The “Suscania” was still 
floating, but it had listed so badly that within a 
few minutes it would take its final dip. The lights 
of the destroyers swept the sea as if hunting for 
the submarine, but by this time it must undoubtedly 
have submerged. Certainly an experienced “U” boat 
Captain would never have stayed on the surface with 
all of those destroyers approaching. 
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The destroyers seemed to pay no attention at all 
to the survivors. They obviously were hunting for 
some trace of the sub. The searchlights moved 
across the waters’ surface, constantly lighting up 
one boat or raft after another. It was a beautiful 
sight, but at the same time, to those on the water, 
suffering from the cold and uncomfortable in their 
wet clothes, wishing to get to shore as quickly as 
possible, the beauty was marred by thoughts of the 
catastrophe which had occurred such a short time 
before. 

Suddenly two of the destroyers darted toward the 
same area. They circled through the life boats at 
a gradually increasing speed. A short run beyond 
the last boat and then, one,-two,-three,-four violent 
explosions and all was still again. The lookouts on 
the destroyers must have seen some evidence of the 
submarine and had dropped their depth bombs. No 
one but those on the sub would probably ever know 
whether or not the bombs had been effective. Bill 
could not help but hope that Andre, a traitor to his 
country, had met his end as a result of those explo- 
sions. Certainly if the sub was anywhere near, the 
mining effect of the bombs would open its seams. 

One of the destroyers threw its searchlight on the 
sinking “Suscania,” and Bill watched it with a feel- 
ing of sadness. The big boat was almost under. It 
had listed until the decks were awash. The masts 
had tilted until they almost reached the water. The 
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ship gave a shudder, remained motionless awhilk, 
then gave a plunge and disappeared from view. The 
“Suscania” was no more. 

The destroyers picked up the survivors very rap- 
idly after that. They swept the ocean’s surface with 
their lights until every life boat and raft had been 
‘found. One of the destroyers came up quite close 
to the raft that Bill Bruce and Hine were on, so 
close in fact, that it seemed as if they could almost 
step aboard. It was not quite that easy, however. 
A small boat was lowered and the refugees on the 
raft were taken aboard the small boat. Then another 
shift, and they were all on the deck of the destroyer. 
Immediately after getting aboard they went below 
and took off their wet clothes. They were a motley 
looking bunch when they had donned the various 
articles of apparel donated to them by the crew of 
the British destroyer. 

“Now what are we going to do for clothing?” 
asked Bill, as he and Hine sat in the ward room 
drinking hot coffee. 

“Tl bite, what are we going to do,” replied Hine. 

“We will be a pretty looking sight walking down 
the streets of London in these clothes,’ remarked 
Bill. “A pair of sailor’s trousers and a blanket may 
be all right for an Indian out on our Western Plains, 
but such a costume will not take very well in 
France.” 


“Who was that bird who went aboard the sub?” 
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asked Hine. “You seemed to know him, or he 
seemed to know you.” 

Bill told Hine as much of the story as he had time 
to, but he did not mention the papers which he car- 
ried in his belt, although he was sure that Hine must 
have seen them while they were changing their 
clothing. Bill had barely completed his story when 
a British naval officer came into the Ward Room. 

“Ts Lieutenant Bill Bruce here?” he asked. 

“IT am he,” replied Bill. 

“The Division Commander wishes to see you, sir,” 
said the naval officer. 

“T suppose that I will have to tell that story all 
over again,” said Bill, as he followed the naval of- 
ficer out of the room. 

It was as he had thought. The story of Andre 
asking for Bill Bruce had reached the ears of the 
Naval authorities, and they wanted to know all of 
the details. Bill went through the story again for 
the benefit of the assembled naval officers. When 
he had finished the British Destroyer Division Com- 
mander explained that one of the survivors aboard 
the flag ship had told of Andre’s actions. The Ad- 
miral had radioed to all the destroyers to get hold 
of Bill Bruce and get such information as was ob- 
tainable, provided, of course, that Bill Bruce had 
come through all right. Bill then returned to the 
Ward Room. 

That night the survivors slept where they could, 
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and were glad to get any sleep at all. Bill and Hine 
were fortunate in that one of the junior officers 
who was to be on watch all night turned over his 
stateroom to them. 

“Did you see anything of Major Spots after the 
ship was torpedoed?” asked Bill, as they were about 
‘to go to bed. 

“T think that he came down the rope right after 
us,” replied Hine. “Then after we were on our 
raft I thought that I saw him on another raft near- 
by.” 

All of the wet clothes had been hung near the 
steam pipes so that when Bill Bruce and Hine got 
up out of bed the next morning their clothes were 
dry. Their uniforms were badly wrinkled and 
badly in need of pressing, but at that they were much 
better than wearing the far too large uniforms given 
them by the sailors. 

The destroyers steamed along within sight of one 
another all day long. Five ships to a division, and 
three divisons. Fifteen destroyers had answered the 
radio call for help from the “Suscania.”” The ma- 
neuverability and the formations taken by the de- 
stroyers reminded Bill very much of the handling of 
airplanes. The destroyers seemed to answer the 
helm so readily. They kept in column so easily, and 
the columns retained their distances and intervals 
without the least effort. 
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“Where are you going to land us?” asked Hine of 
one of the British officers. 

“I think that it will be Southampton,” replied the 
naval officer. “In all of these trips our destination 
is supposed to be a secret, but it looks to me as if 
we were heading that way.” 

“When will we get in?” asked Bill. 

“We should get in by dark tonight.” 

“T hope that it will be in the dark,” said Bill, “For 
I would hate to be seen in these clothes in the day- 
light.” 

Their destination was Southampton, and the de- 
stroyers landed them on the docks just as it was be- 
ginning to get dark. Evidently the story of their 
escape from the submarine had preceded them, for 
there was a large crowd on the docks waiting. 

As each boat disembarked its passengers they were 
marched to an office on the docks where a record was 
made of each survivor. Then they were formed into 
groups or units, according to the organizations to 
which they belonged. Bill had just started to as- 
semble the Casual Air Service Officers when Major 
Spots came up. 

“T heard that you had come through all right 
Major,” said Bill. ‘“I am surely glad to see you.” 

“T also heard someone calling for you out in the 
middle of the ocean,” said Spots. “Who was your 
friend?” 
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“I will tell you about that later,” replied Bill. 

“I was just curious,” said Spots. “The most im- 
portant thing to do now is to get all of these or- 
ganizations lined up. We will start for Winchester 
as soon as the last of the men get through eating.” 

The different organizations were assembled. There 
‘were so many that the lines extended almost the full 
length of the large dock. The squadrons of enlisted 
men, the detachment of chaplains, and the casual air 
service officers. Even after everything seemed to 
be ready for the march of 17 miles to Winchester 
there was another delay. 

The W.A.A.C. made their appearance. This or- 
ganization was made up of women volunteer work- 
ers who helped out the soldiers much the same as the 
Red Cross did in the United States. They walked 
down the lines of each organization, giving each 
man a hundred pounds to replace the equipment 
which had been lost on the ‘‘Suscania.” It was a most 
welcome surprise, and came in very handy, as most 
of the men had lost about everything they had 
owned. The money would at least help to re-equip 
them. 

“Tell Captain Giles that I am sending an English 
sergeant to guide him out to Winchester,” said 
Major Spots to Bill. “Then tell the other organiza- 
tions to follow in the order in which they now 
stand.” 

The column started for Winchester. First came 
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the squadrons of enlisted men, then the detachment 
made up of casual air service officers and chaplains. 
Bill was about to join the casual detachment when 
Major Spots directed him to wait and go with him. 

After the others had departed Spots, Hine and 
Bill checked up the lists of survivors to determine 
how many and who had been lost. It was a long 
job, but was finally completed. A total of 170 men 
had been lost out of nearly 2400 who had been on 
board the ship. It was marvelous that no more were 
unaccounted for. 

Major Spots, Hine and Bill then started out by 
automobile. The night was dark and a slight drizzle 
made it appear even darker. There was not a sound 
as they rode along. The lights had long since been 
extinguished, as was the custom in England at that 
time in order that there would be no land marks for 
the German night bombers. It was a cold cheerless 
ride. 

Suddenly, far ahead of them, they heard some one 
calling out, “One, two, three, four, damn you chap- 
lains, keep in step.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
IN CAMP IN ENGLAND. 


“Wauat do you know about that?” asked Major 
Spots, when he heard the voice of the officer march- 
ing the casual detachment toward Winchester. 

To Bill the thought of anyone marching at atten- 
tion on a dark rainy night was preposterous. There 
was not a ray of light. Even the automobiles ran 
with dimmed headlights. It was so dark that the 
rough spots and puddles in the road were missed 
with great difficulty, and yet the detachment was 
marching a distance of more than ten miles at at- 
tention. 

“Why should they march at attention on such a 
night as this?” asked Bill. 

“That is what you might call overzealousness,” 
replied Major Spots. “I told Captain Speed that I 
did not want the detachment to march into Win- 
chester like a bunch of rowdies, and I presume that 
this is his interpretation of the order. It probably 
will not do the officers in the detachment any harm, 
and will give them something else to think about 
other than the long distance that they have to march, 
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so I will not say anything to him now. Tomorrow, 
however, I will speak to him about it.” 

Just how the driver of the automobile saw enough 
of the road to keep from going into the ditch was a 
mystery to Bill, for he himself could barely see the 
road ahead. They caught up with the different or- 
ganizations without any warning and the driver of 
the car pulled over to the side of the road and passed 
what seemed to be miles of marching men. 

It was not long after that before the car stopped 
in front of a long low building. The occupants 
jumped out. They had reached the camp at Morn 
Hill, and would stay there until orders came sending 
them to France. There were no lights in any of the 
buildings when they arrived, and very little illumi- 
nation afterwards, for the English had learned to 
confine their lighting to the lowest powered lights 
that would answer the purpose. Bright lights at- 
tracted the German night bombers. 

Bill Bruce and Hine were quite busy for a while 
locating buildings for the different organizations. 
Everything was planned so that there would be no 
delay after their arrival. This required Bill and 
Hine to know the location of each building which 
would be occupied, and also to assign a set of bar- 
racks to the units as they arrived. 

The organizations arrived, marched to their bar- 
racks, drew their bedding, and Bill’s work for the 
night was over. He then returned to Headquarters 
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and turned in himself. He was too tired to even 
think. It had been a long, hard day, and he was ready 
for sleep. Then, too, there were no fires in any of 
the buildings and it was too cold to sit up. He had 
arrived in the war zone. Things were very different 
here than in the United States. People back home 
were living almost a normal life, with all the usual 
conveniences. Since his arrival in England Bill had 
seen that in the war zone there were certain things 
that everyone was deprived of, suchas lights at night, 
warm rooms to live in, and above all, freedom from 
worry. One could never tell in England when the 
bombers might come over and lay their explosive 
eggs right where they were least expected. 

The next few days were busy ones for all the sur- 
vivors of the “Suscania.”” New outfits of clothing 
and equipment had to be secured. That in itself was 
no easy matter, for some of the articles had to be 
procured in London. Other articles had to be made, 
which took several days. It was fully ten days after 
their arrival before the aviators had sufficiently re- 
placed their lost supplies to be ready for orders to 
France. 

The time was spent quite profitably by Bill Bruce 
and Hine. They visited one point of interest after 
another. There was Hersey Castle, built before the 
arrival of William the Conqueror in 1066 and de- 
stroyed by him because he feared that it might be 
used as a stronghold against him. The moat, tower, 
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and parts of the walls were still in good repair, but 
the rest of the castle was in complete ruin. 

The countryside was covered with chalk pits where 
the villagers had been mining chalk for years. Stand- 
ing high up near one of the cliffs formed by a quarry 
was a statue of a horse. The local people told with 
pride of how over a century before, a man riding 
his horse across country at night to participate in a 
race the following day fell into the chalk pits, for 
in the darkness neither horse nor rider were able to 
see them. They climbed out and continued on their 
journey, and the horse won its race. The people 
thought this such a wcnderful performance that they 
had erected the statue. 

In Winchester itself was a large beautifully orna- 
mented cathedral which had been standing for cen- 
turies. Tradition had it that Alfred the Great had 
been crowned in this cathedral. In the olden days 
its massive doors had been locked with an enormous 
key. The key was almost a foot long, and was ex- 
hibited as one of the main attractions. 

In the centre square of Winchester a statue of 
Alfred the Great had been erected. Alfred was 
mounted on a magnificent charger. On one of his 
tours Bill arrived at the square just in time to see 
the statue toppling on its foundations. Some over- 
jubilant American soldiers who had received orders 
to sail for France the next day were endeavoring to 
take the statue down and carry it off to France. They 
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did not succeed, however, for the M.P.s arrived 
just in time to save it. 

Such things as these did not make Bill very proud 
of his countrymen. He remembered the old well at 
Castle Hersey. The well had been in good condition 
for years until the arrival of soldiers from other 
parts of the world. Then each soldier thought that 
he must prove that it was really over 200 feet, as 
the local people said. In order to do so they tore the 
large cobblestones from the old castle walls and 
threw them into the well, forming an idea as to the 
depth of the well by the splash as the stones hit the 
water. The well and the old castle walls were only 
saved from destruction when a fence was built 
around them. 

Bill Bruce and Hine spent hours wandering 
through the old estates. Each one covered many 
acres and had its own farms, woods and in some 
cases, large herds of deer. The contrast between these 
peaceful old places and the cantonment almost within 
shouting distance was very marked. While walking 
through the grounds it was a task to believe that they 
were in the war zone. All thoughts of war disap- 
peared when they saw the deer grazing in the com- 
pounds or the herds of sheep quietly pasturing. 

While roaming around both Bill and Hine noticed 
the almost complete absence of young men. Old men 
and women were performing the work on all of the 
estates and farms. The young men had all gone to 
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war. That was one of the greatest differences be- 
tween England and the United States. Seldom, if 
ever, before had Bill seen women working in the 
fields and driving delivery wagons. 

The camp at Morn Hill was composed of long 
rows of. one-story log frame buildings. There 
semed to be miles of them. The soldiers in the camp 
were turned out for drill during practically all of the 
daylight hours. The officers in the air service were 
being held there for a short period only, so that they 
had to drill but an hour each morning. This gave 
Bill and Hine time to visit the many points of in- 
terest in the vicinity. Thus it was that the time 
passed quickly. 

Through it all Bill was still worried about the 
papers which he carried with him. He would have 
liked to have delivered them and be freed of further 
responsibility along that line. Each day he hoped 
that orders would come for the aviators to proceed to 
France, but apparently the authorities in the A.E.F. 
were not in a hurry to get them over to the war zone. 

One afternoon Bill and Hine were several miles 
away from Morn Hill viewing an old Roman road. 
They inspected it with much interest. It was hard 
to believe that the large flat stones which made up 
the surface had been in place for such a long time. 
While the road was only visible in stretches those 
stretches were almost as good now as at the time the 
road had been laid. . 
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“This is all very interesting,” said Bill, “but I wish 
that we were on our way to France. We have been 
here waiting for orders now for almost two weeks.” 

“You have nothing on me,” replied Hine. “T like 
to see the sights, but I did not come into the war for 
that purpose. However, it is a good idea to see 
everything that we can now, for we may never get 
another chance to see this part of England.” 

“By the way,” said Hine, after they had walked 
along in silence for a while, “I have a feeling that 
there is something more about that fellow Andre 
than you have told me. I did not want to say any- 
thing at the time, but there was someone in the room 
that night you got up and locked the door on the 
‘Suscania.’ Then again I returned to the stateroom 
one day just in time to see someone rush out. I am 
almost positive that it was Andre. He did not go 
through my hand bags that time, but I think that 
he went through yours. What was it all about?” 

Bill was strongly tempted to tell Hine all about 
the new plane, Andre, Hutton, and the plans which 
he carried. He wanted to confide in someone very 
badly. It would make things so much easier. He 
walked along in silence awhile thinking out his prob- 
lem. Finally he made his decision. He would carry 
out Hutton’s instructions. 

“I am sorry,” he said. “Sometime I will tell you 
the whole story, but I cannot now. I assure you 
that you will find it very interesting.” 
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“Let it go at that,” replied Hine. 

They walked back to the camp and were met by 
Major Spots. 

“Where have you two birds been?” he asked. “TI 
have been looking all over for you. Our orders have 
come, and we pull out late this afternoon. You have 
just about one hour to pack. Get busy.” 

The next hour was a busy one for Bill. He had 
not only to pack up his things, but also to see that 
all of the other casual officers were ready to leave. 
They were to cross the channel with an American 
division which had been in camp for several weeks. 

Bill was in high spirits. He was on the last lap 
of his long journey to France. A short trip by motor 
trucks, then a hundred and thirty mile boat ride 
across the channel, and then they would be in France. 
The channel might be rough and stormy; it might be 
infested with submarines; he might have to ride on 
the open deck of a boat all the way across, but when 
he arrived he could get rid of the plans. His re- 
sponsibility would be over. 


CHAPTER IX 
EMBARKING FOR FRANCE 


AFTER making sure that the different detachments 
and organizations had loaded their impedimenta and 
personnel on the trucks, Bill Bruce returned to the 
head of the motor convoy. 

“Sir, the column is ready to move,” he reported 
to Major Spots. 

Bill climbed aboard the first truck, and the con- 
voy started out for the docks at Southampton. The 
ride was a slow tedious one, for the speed of the 
column was regulated by the slowest vehicle. It so 
happened that one of the trucks was not functioning 
properly, so the convoy traveled much slower than it 
ordinarily would have done. 

Then again, after they had reached the town of 
Southampton, there were many stops on account of 
traffic in the streets. These stops were not so bad, 
for the people came alongside the different trucks 
and made a big fuss over the soldiers who were 
about to get into the war. Sometimes they would 
hand baskets of fruit or candy to the men. All 
along the road, ever since the trucks had left Morn 
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Hill, the villagers had greeted them with cheers. 
The cordial welcome accorded to the Air Service 
men and officers made them feel good, for they felt 
that their entrance into the fighting zone was appre- 
ciated, and that they were wanted. 

Bill had heard so many stories of German bomb- 
ing raids and of the proposed or past German offen- 
sives that he would not have been surprised if a for- 
mation of bombers had appeared as the convoy was 
moving along the road. The rumors of the great 
German strength available since the Russians had 
withdrawn from the war were so numerous and 
made the entire war situation appear so critical, that 
he almost expected the German army to be debark- 
ing from France for England. The nearer he came 
to the actual scene of the War the more rumors he 
heard, and the more serious the situation seemed 
to be. It was some time before he realized that the 
closer to the war a person is, the more limited view 
of it he has. The man in the trenches can see only 
that part of the fighting which is right around him. 
The breadth of vision increases as the distance 
from the front increases. 

Finally the convoy reached the docks. It was al- 
most dusk. The docks presented an altogether dif- 
ferent appearance from that which they had when 
- the survivors of the “Suscania” landed a short two 
weeks before, for now they were crowded with 
soldiers, and stevedores were working overtime to 
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get the boats loaded on time. These activities were 
not confined to one dock. It seemed as if there were 
miles of other docks, all with the same hustle and 
bustle. 

The troops were to be taken across the channel in 
boats much smaller than the “Suscania.”’ According- 
ly, many more boats would be required. From the 
appearance of the docks as Bill looked at them from 
the truck, it seemed as if it would be well into the 
night before the last soldier could be loaded. Sup- 
plies were piled high everywhere. The stevedores, 
even after working in constant shifts did not seem 
to make even a hole in the piles. 

The convoy had stopped, and no one seemed to 
know which boat had been assigned to the Air Ser- 
vice Officers. After some delay a British officer 
came up and reported to Major Spots. The boat 
that they would cross on was at a dock two city 
blocks down the street. It would not sail for about 
an hour. The officers and men who were to go on 
were to stay in the immediate vicinity of the dock 
and go aboard when they received instructions. 
Under no circumstances was the boat to be held up, 
for the destroyer convoy was operating on schedule. 

The trucks moved down to the dock. The per- 
sonnel received their orders to remain in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and every one piled out on the street. 
Bill and Hine walked around the dock to watch the 
loading of the ship. It was not a large boat. In 
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fact, it reminded Bill of the river boats which ply 
_ between New York and Albany. 

“Let’s go outside and take a look around,” sug- 
gested Bill Bruce. 

“All right,” replied Hine. 

They went outside, but it was getting darker. No 
lights were allowed, and it seemed an impossibility 
for the stevedores to continue their work. It was 
hard to understand how they secured the supplies 
that they took onto the boats and harder yet to see 
how they avoided running into one another as they 
tolled their loads onto the docks and boats. 

Both Bill and Hine were standing outside the 
dock watching the operations on an adjacent dock 
when they heard a voice nearby say, “Stick them up 
and keep them up.” 

Both turned around. There was no one in their 
immediate vicinity excepting the burly fellow in 
United States Army uniform who was holding a re- 
volver in his hand pointed at them. There was no 
doubt in Bill’s mind as to what the fellow was after. 
Hine, however, was not sure. He had a good idea 
that Bill had something that was wanted very badly 
by some one. Bill was in a quandary. How did this 
fellow pick him out? Who had identified him? He 
tried to think these things out as he raised his arms 
above his head. 

He looked around to see if there was any help 
near, but they were around the corner of the dock in 
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the semi-darkness where no one was liable to come. 
If there was any way possible to resist Bill did not 
intend to give up the papers without a struggle. How 
could he make a struggle with the cards stacked 
against him the way they were? 

The fellow came closer. He started feeling in 
. Hine’s clothing. Bill moved away ever so slightly, 
but his movements were seen by the hold-up man. 

“Tf you know what is good for you,” said the 
ruffian, “you will stand still.” 

If only someone would come and help him! Bill 
looked around as much as he could without attract- 
ing the attention of the bandit. The corner of the 
large dock hid them from the many soldiers who 
were so close. It was the irony of fate to be so 
helpless with so many men near by who would have 
given assistance had they known of the danger. 

Bill doubted very much if the man would shoot. 
If a shot was fired he would surely be caught. The 
ruffan was still searching Hine. The opportunity 
was too good to miss. Bill started running toward 
the near corner of the building. 

“Halt,” cried the soldier, and as he called he fired 
his pistol. The bullet went wild, but with the sound 
of the shot a young army came running toward Bill 
as he cleared the corner. Two American M.P.’s 
were first to reach him. One grabbed him while the 
other ran around the corner. Others arrived and 
scattered up and down the dark side of the dock. 
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In a few minutes Bill saw the other M.P.s come 
around the corner with Hine and the ruffian in cus- 
tody. One thing was certain, Bill would not lose 
his papers now. There was too much help in sight. 
He looked over the crowd. There was not one of 
his organization present. They were all at the far end 
of the dock, and had probably not heard the pistol 
shot over the din and commotion attendant with the 
loading of the boats. 

“Don’t let either of those fellows get away,” said 
the hold-up man, as he was brought up. “I caught 
them sneaking around here in the dark, and they 
were hiding something. I was about to search them 
when that fellow there ran away. I fired my pistol 
to attract your attention.” 

The insolence of the man astonished Bill. He 
looked again and sure enough the fellow had an 
M.P. badge on his arm. It was just possible that 
he had thought that they were there without author- 
ity, and was only doing his duty. On the other hand 
they were officers, and he was only a soldier. 

“We were just standing there watching the load- 
ing of the boats,” said Hine. “That roughneck 
came up and held us up. He was searching me 
when Lieutenant Bruce ran back to get help.” 

“T am an M.P.,” interjected the hold-up man. 
“Tt is not likely that I would pull anything like that. 
Let me take these fellows to the Provost. I de- 
mand it.” 
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The M.P.s retained their grips on all three, how- 
ever. It was apparent that they did not know ex- 
actly what to do. 

“Take us to the other side of the dock and we 
can establish our identity,” suggested Bill Bruce. 

“Don’t give them a chance or they will run away,” 

exclaimed the man who had fired the shot at Bill. 
“This is an outrage,’ exclaimed Bill, who was 
getting angry. “We are officers who are about to 
embark for France. You have no right to detain 
us like this.” 

So far the other M.P.s had said nothing. They 
were perplexed as to exactly what to do. It was 
customary for one M.P. to uphold the actions of 
another, yet here was a case where something looked 
“fishy.” Just what should be done they did not 
know. They looked around to see if one of their 
non-commissioned officers was in sight. By this 
time it was so dark that they could not have seen 
one even if he were across the wide street. 

“Tt looks to me as if we should take all three to 
the Provost,” said one of them. 

“Vl take them myself,” said the hold-up man. 
“You two fellows have other jobs to do, and I cap- 
tured them in the first place.” 

“T order you to take us to the other end of the 
dock where we can be identified,” said Bill Bruce. 

“Young fellow, it is apparent that you have but 
lately come across,” said one of the M.P.s “We 
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take orders from no one but our own superiors. The 
only rank that we recognize is rank in the Military 
Police. If you are who you say you are, show me 
your identification cards.” 

Bill and Hine fished their identification cards 
from their pockets. Bill handed his over to his 
guard. The M.P. unfolded it and flashed his elec- 
tric light on it. The salt water ducking that Bill 
had received when he turned loose the rope from 
the “Suscania” had made the ink run so that the 
identification card was illegible. 

“T can’t read this thing,” said the guard. 

“T was on the ‘Suscania’ when it was torpedoed, 
and I have not had the opportunity to get a new 
one,” explained Bill. 

“Quite a likely story,” said the hold-up man. “I 
guess that the other fellow will say the same thing. 
I think that they are spies. Let me take them to the 
Provost, as I suggested.” 

They examined Hine’s identification card and 
found it in the same condition as Bill’s. Things 
looked bad. If that cut-throat was allowed to take 
them away he would surely get the airplane plans. 
Something must be done to keep the other two 
M.P.s with them. 

“Do you know that this fellow is an M.P.?” 
asked Hine. 

“Don’t you see my badge,” said the rascal. “Of 
course I am an M.P.” 


’ 
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“Let’s see your card, Bo,” ordered one of the 
M.P.s 

“T haven’t it with me,” replied the man. 

“Just who are you anyway?” asked the guard who 
held Bill. 

“You know who Iam. I am an M.P.” 

“Now I know he’s a fake,” exclaimed Bill. 

“You keep out of this,” said his captor. “We 
are running this show.” 

In the meantime it was getting quite close to the 
time for the boat to sail. Both Bill and Hine knew 
that they should get back to the other aviators, but 
how were they to do it? No one was here to vouch 
for them. They were as much under suspicion as 
the scoundrel who had started the rumpus. The 
real M.P.s were trying to read Hine’s and Bill’s 
cards in the light of their flash lights when the hold- 
up man broke away and started to run. He did not 
get very far, for he was grabbed by an officer who 
was just coming up. 

“What’s going on here?” asked the officer, as he 
came up. 

Bill and Hine saw with great pleasure that he was 
a captain and had the insignia of a Provost on his 
arm. 

Everyone present started to talk at once in re- 
sponse to his question. 

“One at a time,” said the Captain. 

The story was told piece by piece. Each of the 
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participants had an opportunity to speak and tell his 
part. The Captain was as much perplexed over the 
situation as his M.P.s had been. There is no telling 
just what would have happened had not Major Spots 
arrived just at that time. 

“Hello, Bonny,” said Spots. “I am looking for 
my two adjutants. Have you seen them?” 

“Golly, we are glad to see you, Major,” said Hine 
and Bill in unison. 

“Do you know these officers, Major?” asked Cap- 
tain Bonny. 

“T sure do, they are my adjutants.” 

“Well, you can have them,” replied Bonny. “I 
will take this fellow with me. I have serious doubts 
as to his being an M.P.” 

“Now what have you two been up to?” asked 
Major Spots, as they walked to the gangplank of the 
ship. 

“Hine and I were held up by that bogus M.P.,” 
replied Bill. “It looked for awhile as if we were 
destined to spend a night in jail. If you had not 
come up I think that we would.” 

The three officers walked aboard, the gangplank 
was pulled up, and the ship started. The plans were 
still safe, and they would very shortly be in France. 


CHAPTER X 
FRANCE 


Briv’s recollection of the trip across the English 
Channel was very hazy. He had the impression of 
many boats all headed toward France, but he could 
not see them, as they were all running without lights. 
He also was sure that beyond the stream of troop 
laden boats there were many destroyers acting as 
convoy. He felt that they must be cruising back and 
forth all along the line of ships with lookouts posted 
to catch the first sign of danger from German sub- 
marines, but he was not sure that the destroyers were 
there. Some one had told him that no ship sailed 
across the channel without the destroyer escort. He 
felt that they must be there on account of the sense 
of security that everyone aboard the troop ships had. 

Every man aboard the transports was required to 
put on a life preserver as soon as the boats left the 
dock, and keep it on until the boats docked on the 
other side. The decks were crowded with soldiers, 
so much so that there was no pleasure in going out 
on deck. The cabins were so stuffy that they were 
uncomfortable. The water in the channel lived up 
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to its reputation and was entirely too rough. The 
discomfort of the passengers was very evident. 

Bill found it necessary to get his mind off the un- 
pleasant voyage. He sought out an old British Ser- 
geant who had been in the war since its beginning in 
1914. The stories which the Sergeant told of the 
early days of the war were very interesting, but Bill 
found that the odor arising from the pipe which the 
Sergeant smoked had a tendency to make him feel 
the effects of the rough seas, so he had to hunt for 
a new diversion. 

He worked his way through the crowd on the 
decks, and came across an English sailor. The sailor 
told him stories of the naval patrols; of the cable 
nets which were strung across the channel to keep 
submarines from entering the ship channel between 
England and France; of how submarines had been 
caught in the nets on several occasions and their 
crews had died of suffocation. 

It was a long trip, and Bill had no idea of their 
destination until they were preparing to dock some 
hours later. It was very dark, and he was amazed 
at the ease with which the captain of the boat ran 
into the harbor, apparently without the aid of harbor 
lights. Bill returned to the cabin and found Major 
Spots and Hine sitting there. 

“Just where will we land?” asked Bill. 

“Now that the boat is about in,” said Major Spots, 
“T can tell you that it is Le Havre. I will leave you 
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here. I am to go straight through to Paris. The other 
flying officers will proceed to St. Maxient. I will say 
good bye now in case I miss you both during the ex- 
citement of disembarking. I hope that we will serve 
together again.”’ 

“I hope so, too,” replied Bill. “It has been a 
pleasure to serve with you this long.” 
_ There was just as much confusion on the docks at 
Le Havre as there had been at Southampton. The 
troops were taken direct from the boats to waiting 
trains and the trains despatched for the various con- 
centration or training centres for which the different 
organizations were destined. The war feeling and 
spirit was much more in evidence in France than it 
had been in England. Bill could not get much of an 
impression of the city due to the darkness, but there 
was a constantly moving stream of troops coming 
off the ships for the trains, and another stream of 
wounded hobbled along on crutches; others had 
canes; still others had their arms in splints or their 
heads bandaged. It was the first time that Bill had 
come into contact with that phase of the war. 

Then again the rumors of German activities were 
more numerous. Bill had not been on French soil 
for more than fifteen minutes before he heard of a 
bombing raid which the German airplanes had made 
on Amiens and Rouen the night before in which am- 
munition depots and oil stores were destroyed. Other 
rumors were heard of the bombing of Boulogne, 
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Calais and Dunkirk; of ships being sunk by bombs 
while unloading supplies at the docks; of complete 
depots of aiplanes and their accessories being blown 
up by raiding planes; and of the continuous raids on 
the British airdrome at Dunkirk, so destructive that 
the Royal Air Force had been compelled to construct 
underground hangars. In this way they were able 
to keep their squadrons operating in spite of the de- 
termined efforts of the Huns to eliminate that air- 
drome. 

The Air Service Officers did not tarry long in Le 
Havre. Ina very short time they were aboard one 
of the curiously arranged French trains headed for 
St. Maxient. None of the detachment had ever 
heard of St. Maxient, so they had no idea as to what 
they would see when they arrived there. Bill, along 
with the others, wondered why they were being sent 
there instead of direct to an aviation field. But then, 
perhaps St. Maxient was an aviation field. Their 
curiosity was satisfied when an officer who had been 
in France before came through the train. 

He informed them that all air service personnel 
passed through St. Maxient before being sent to any 
other stations. Here they were given a thorough 
test and examination to see that each individual was 
placed in the position in which he could do his best 
work. The enlisted men were all trade tested, and 
were then classed according to that test. The offi- 
cers were all examined as to their capabilities, and 
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sent to stations where they could do the work for 
which they were best suited. Bill had no objections 
to the tests or examinations, but he did want to get 
to Paris as soon as possible, and deliver those air- 
plane plans. 

All through the night the train rolled toward St. 
Maxient. From time to time officers from our own, 
the British, or the French armies would get on and 
ride for longer or shorter distances to their proper 
stations. Each in turn had his own ideas as to how 
the war was progressing. Some were very optimistic, 
and others just as pessimistic. From all their stories 
Bill gathered the idea that the Germans were starting 
a very important drive to break through the Allied 
line. The British and the French had been hit very 
hard along the northern sector, and the Boche were 
now starting another drive against that section of 
the line directly in front of Paris. If the Allies 
could hold their own against this drive the maximum 
effort of the Germans would be spent. 

“We are arriving just at the most crucial part of 
the war,” said Hine, as the train rolled through the 
dark night. “I hope that they don’t keep us in these 
concentration camps too long. I want to get a shot 
at the Germans before they get too cocky.” 

“T believe that I will be ready to go to the front 
as soon as I get a chance to fly some of the pursuit 
planes which our air service is using over here,” said 
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Bill. ‘A few hops around the field should fix me all 
right. I’ve had enough flying at home to fly any- 
thing that has two wings and an engine.” 

“Don’t be too sure of yourself,” said Hine. ‘“Have 
you had any aerial combat training? Have you had 
much gunnery? Can you take a 120 mile an hour 
plane off and land it successfully? There are many 
other things to think about other than just flying.” 

“Well, maybe it will take me longer than I think,” 
replied Bill. 

“One thing sure,” said Hine, “They will not let 
you get to the front before the instructors at the 
schools are sure that you can get away with the 
operations which will be required of you.” 

“They are right, I guess,” said Bill Bruce, after 
a while, “but it is rather hard to have to wait so long 
to get a shot at a Hun flyer. I have been in the Air 
Service for a little over a year now, and have yet to 
see my first German.” 

Although Bill Bruce had studied French assidu- 
ously ever since he had joined the air service and in 
addition had studied French at High School, he 
found it rather difficult to make himself understood 
when the train pulled into St. Maxient. Up to this 
time, he had someone else to pilot the detachment 
around. Now he had to perform that duty himself 
as Major Spots had left the detachment and was on 
his way to Paris. Fortunately for Bill an American 
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officer from the concentration camp joined the group 
at the station just as Bill was about to give up in 
disgust. He had tried his pidgin French on the 
Poilus and the results obtained were far from satis- 
factory. They had understood as much of his 
French as he had of theirs which was none at all. 

St. Maxient was a small French town of about 
two thousand inhabitants. The Americans had taken 
over the old and the new French barracks. The old 
French caserne was a large, solidly built, stone build- 
ing. The new barracks were constructed of con- 
crete. The town itself was typical of all the other 
places Bill was to see while in France. It had narrow 
streets, paved with stones, or unpaved with macadam 
surface. There were no young men anywhere except 
those in uniforms. There was a total absence of 
motor transportation for civil pursuits. All of the 
hauling was done with the high wheeled carts, driven 
by old men. The villagers, outwardly at least, ex- 
pressed their pleasure in seeing the new arrivals come 
into their midst. The customs of the people were 
entirely different from those of any people Bill had 
ever seen. It was all so interesting that he found 
. it rather hard to march at attention at the head of 
the detachment as it marched to the air service can- 
tonment. 

As acting commanding officer of the detachment, 
Bill reported to the Commandant, Colonel Lippin- 
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cott, Bill halted his command outside of headquar- 
ters, and went into the building. 

“Sir, Lieutenant Bruce reports with a casual de- 
tachment of four hundred fifty Air Service officers,” 
said Bill. 

“What kind of a trip did you have over?” asked 
Colonel Lippincott. 

Bill told of the torpedoing of the “Suscania,”’ and 
of the short time spent in England. 

“I guess that we will have to get busy and supply 
all of you officers and the enlisted men with new out- 
fits,” said the Colonel. “I imagine that you have all 
lost some articles of equipment which you did not 
get in England. The Adjutant will show you which 
quarters you are to be housed in. I will send for 
you one at a time to get data relative to your quali- 
fications so as to know where you are to go next. 
Get everyone settled as soon as possible. Do not let 
anyone leave the compound until I have given them 
the examination.” 

Bill met the Adjutant and marched his command 
to the quarters in the old French caserne. They 
spent the rest of the morning in getting settled. 
Early in the afternoon Colonel Lippincott sent for 
Bill Bruce. 

“Now tell me exactly what experience you have 
had in the Air Service,” said Colonel Lippincott. 

Bill Bruce recounted his record through ground 
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and flying schools, and told of his work as a test 
pilot. 

“T must get to Paris as soon as possible,” he said 
in conclusion. 

“That’s what they all say,” said the Colonel. “Is 
that all you birds think of, having a good time?” 

Bill was in a quandary. He had to deliver his 
papers, and he did not see how it could be done un- 
less he told the Colonel why he had to get to Paris. 
Obviously the Colonel thought that he wanted to go 
to Paris just for amusement. That would never do. 
He could not let such an impression continue, Bill 
was desperate. 

“Colonel,” he said, “I see that I must tell you 
something most confidential.” He opened his blouse 
and took out the envelope. Fortunately, it was water 
proofed, and the salt water had not soaked through 
as far as Bill could tell. 

“In this package I have plans for the latest type 
airplane being produced in the United States. They 
were given to me just as I was about to sail, and I 
was told not to tell anyone that I had them. I was 
instructed to turn them over to the engineering sec- 
tion of the air service on Avenue Montaigne in 
Paris. Several times someone has tried to take them 
away from me by force. My room has been searched, 
and I have been held up, but here are the papers in- 
tact. I want to deliver them as soon as possible, for 
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I am getting tired of the responsibility of carrying 
them.” 

“That puts a different light on the matter,” said 
the Colonel. “I will send a wire right away. You 
will hear ?rom me as soon as I get an answer.” 

Bill left the office feeling much better than he had 
for weeks. 


CHAPTER XI 
DELIVERY OF THE PAPERS 


Brit left the Colonei’s office feeling very good 
indeed. He walked across the compound thinking of 
many things, and not paying much attention to his 
surroundings. Suddenly he was aroused from his 
thoughts by some one calling to him. He looked 
around and saw Bob Finch running up. 

“Why Bob, when did you get here?” asked Bill. 

“T told you, when you sailed, that we would prob- 
ably beat you over, and sure enough we did,” said 
Bob. “Some of the other fellows told me of your 
being attacked by a German sub. You were surely 
lucky to get out of that so easily.” 

“When did you get here?” asked Bill. 

“Page and I came over on the same ship. We 
sailed direct to St. Nazaire. Arrived here at St. 
Maxient three days ago. Did you ever see such a 
place in your life?” 

“What do you mean, the town or the country?” 
asked Bill. 
“Both,” replied Bob. “I try my best French om 
the natives, and they look at me with consternation. 
96 
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I like their towns, and the way that they live, though. 
In so far as the town is concerned, there is not much 
to it. Now, as to the cantonment, that is some- 
thing. Do you know that there are about twenty 
squadrons here? Would you believe that there are 
over six hundred officers waiting transfer? The 
system is marvelous. The Colonel finds out all 
about each officer in turn, and when he gets through, 
there is nothing that he does not know. He only 
takes about ten minutes for each one at that. The 
staff run through the enlisted men in the same way. 
You should go through their trade testing plant 
while you are here.” 

“T have nothing to do now,” replied Bill, “Will 
you go with me?” 

“Sure thing,” said Bob. 

They walked across the compound to the first floor 
of the old barracks and entered. A long line of 
soldiers was waiting to pass into a corridor. Inside 
an officer was seated at a desk. As each man came 
up the officer asked about his occupation, what he 
had done since joining the air service, and a few 
other questions which brought out the man’s real 
ability, and not what he thought that he could do. 

“What is your specialty?” the officer asked the 
man standing before the desk. 

“T am an armorer,” replied the man. 

“What kind of guns are you acquainted with?” 

“All kinds,” replied the soldier. 
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“Have you ever taken apart and assembled a 
Vickers?” asked the officer. 

“I’ve never even seen one.” 

“How about a Lewis? Colt? Browning?” 

“Never saw any of them,” replied the soldier. 

“Why do you call yourself an armorer,” asked the 
officer. 

- “Well,” replied the soldier, “They had a vacancy 
in the armament section, and told me that I was an 
armorer, and here I am.” 

“Now tell me just what you did in civil life?” 

“T was a clerk in a grocery store,” replied the en- 
listed man. 

“Go down and report at the third office on the 
right, the administrative section. Next.” 

Thus it continued for hours. The officer seemed 
tireless. He made a preliminary classification of 
each man, and then sent him to a section where the 
man was trade tested. Men classified as engine 
mechanics, were found, upon their arrival, to be 
fabric workers. Airplane riggers were changed to 
electricians. It was a tedious, but very necessary oc- 
cupation, for the squadrons at the front must have 
the proper kind of men. There were few enough 
men with a squadron at best, and if one or more 
men did not have the proper qualifications the squad- 
ron might not be able to put its planes in commis- 
sion at a most crucial moment. 
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Further down the hall the men were given the ac- 
tual tests in their trades. Bill and Bob stopped and 
watched the armorers. An old sergeant was in 
charge. The new man entered, and the sergeant 
gave him a short quiz. Then, if he was satisfied, 
the sergeant would point to a machine gun lying on 
a bench. 

“What’s the matter with that gun?” he would 
ask. 

If the new man was an expert armorer he would 
find the trouble in a very short time, but if he 
wasn’t his embarrassment had just started, for the 
sergeant was a tyrant. The same procedure took 
place in the other departments. When a man passed 
out of the building with a classification, no one need 
have any fear as to his efficiency in that class of 
work. 

After spending several hours watching the trade 
testing Bill and Bob returned to their quarters. 

“Let’s go down town for supper,” suggested Bill 
Bruce. 

“Have you drawn your bread tickets yet?” asked 
Bob. 

“What do I need bread tickets for?” replied Bill. 

“T forget that you have not been here as long as 
I have,” replied Bob, rubbing it in a bit that he had 
arrived first. “You can not get any bread anywhere 
in France without bread tickets. We will go over 
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to the supply officer and get some. You will be fur- 
nished one ticket for each meal a week in advance. 
The restaurants will give you bread with your meals 
for a ticket,™ 

After securing the tickets the two chums went 
down the street to the centre of the town. 

_ “I don’t think that we will have much selection 
as to places to eat,” said Bob. “This place here 
looks all right. Let’s try it.” 

Once again Bill found his ignorance of French a 
handicap. However, he did not feel so badly, for Bob 
was just as deficient in understanding the menu. It 
turned out that after giving their orders, neither 
one knew just what he had ordered. Bill had a stew 
served to him and Bob drew baked eggs with a 
highly seasoned sauce. 

“That’s not so bad,” said Bob. 

“How do I ask for sugar for my coffee?” asked 
Bill. 

“You don’t,” replied Bob. “There ain’t no such 
an animal. Everyone here either carries their own 
sugar or carries a small bottle of saccharine tablets 
with them. Perhaps the waitress can let us have 
some.” 

“What’s saccharine?” asked Bill. 

“It’s a concentrated sugar. Tastes just as sweet, 
but not so satisfying.” 

Both tried their luck in asking for sweetening for 
their coffee, but their efforts were futile. The re- 
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sult was that they drank their coffee without any 
sugar or saccharine. 

The following morning Bill was called to the 
Commandant’s office right after breakfast. 

“T have just received a wire from Paris in which 
they request that you report there at once,” said 
Colonel Lippincott. “I will get out your orders 
now. There will be a train leaving at nine o’clock. 
Pack up your things and be sure to catch it. The 
orders will be ready for you in an hour. Good luck 
to you.” 

Bill returned to his quarters, packed his things, 
and said good bye to Bob. 

“Here’s hoping that we meet at the aviation 
school,” said Bill, as they parted. 

“Where are you going?” asked Hine, as he met 
Bill at the entrance of the barracks. 

“On to Paris,” replied Bill. 

“How do you get that way?” asked Hine. “Why 
should you get to see the bright lights of Paris when 
I must stay here and await orders?” 

“T don’t know about the bright lights,” replied 
Bill. “TI do not expect to stay there very long. I will 
probably be on my way to the aviation school by 
this time tomorrow. I hope that I will see you 
there.” 

“Well, good luck to you,” said Hine. 

Within a short time Bill was on the train headed 
for Paris. He hunted for a seat, but was unable to 
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find one. The train was full; there were officers 
from practically all of the allied nations, as well as 
civilians from all the different walks of life. The 
arrangement of the train prohibited his going to 
another car to hunt for a seat, so there was nothing 
to do but to wait until someone reached his destina- 
tion and got off. It was going to be a long tedious 
trip if he did not get a seat, for it would have been 
bad enough if he had been seated. 

The train made many stops before Bill finally 
managed to get a seat, for others who were stand- 
ing were not so polite as he. He always managed 
to get to the seat just after it had been seized by 
someone else. Finally he secured one, however, and 
after that he did not leave, for the corridors were 
always crowded and he did not want to take any 
chances of having to stand for the remainder of 
the trip. 

Bill arrived in Paris between ten and eleven o’clock 
that night, but did not know where to go nor 
what to do. However, he was not left in doubt 
very long, for an M.P. came up to him and told him 
to go to the desk at the front end of the station and 
register. Bill walked out of the train shed and 
dropped his baggage in front of the desk. The 
M.P. seated at the desk shoved a book at him. Bill 
signed his name, rank and the number of his orders. 
He did not know what to enter in the column headed 
“Where are you stopping?” 
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“Tell me the name of a good hotel,”’ he addressed 
the M.P. 

“Just a moment,” said the M.P. “Where’s your 
pass to come to Paris?” 

“Why, I haven’t any pass,” replied Bill. 

“Let’s see your order.” 

Bill handed over a copy of his order. The M.P. 
read it through and then gave him a blue pass. 

“That is only good for 48 hours,” he said. “If 
you have to stay any longer you will have to get 
another pass.” 

“What is the name of a good hotel?” asked Bill. 

“Try the Continental.” 

The next morning Bill was at the Air Service Of- 
fice on Avenue Montaigne bright and early. He 
finally found the enginering section, and went in to 
report. 

“T want to see the officer in charge,” he said to 
the clerk inside. 

“Who are you and what do you want?” 

“T have some papers for the officer in charge which 
I have just brought from the United States,” ex- 
plained Bill. 

“Just wait a few minutes,” said the clerk. 

The clerk went into an adjacent office. In a few 
minutes she returned and motioned Bill to enter. 

“Colonel Dinwiddy will see you,” she said. 

Bill entered the office and saluted the Colonel at 
the desk. 
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“Sir, Lieutenant Bruce reports with plans of the 
Le Pere airplane,” said Bill, as he handed the sealed, 
waterproof envelope to the Colonel. 

“Well, I am awfully glad to see you,” said the 
Colonel, as he took the envelope. “Did you have 
any trouble in getting it through?” 

Bill told of his experiences, and the Colonel lis- 
tened with great interest. When Bill had finished 
the Colonel broke the seal and withdrew a second 
envelope. He broke the seal of that one, and took 
out a sheaf of papers. He turned them over one 
after another. They were all blank. 

“What have you to say about this?” he asked, 
showing Bill the blank papers. 

Bill was panic stricken. Where had the plans 
gone? What had become of them? When had they 
been taken from him and the substitution made? 
What was there for him to say? 


CHAPTER XII 
PARIS DURING THE WAR 


THERE was no doubt of the fact that Bill Bruce 
had all of “the wind taken out of his sails” when 
Colonel Dinwiddy opened the envelope supposed to 
contain the plan of the Le Pere airplane, and found 
that it contained nothing but a few blank pieces of 
paper. To the best of his knowledge the envelope 
had never been out of his sight, and only off of his 
person for very short intervals. When or where the 
exchange of papers had been made Bill had no idea. 

Of one thing Bill was certain, however, and that 
was that he had been given some papers to carry to 
Paris, and he had, in some way, lost them. He had 
been given a responsibility and he had proved not 
equal to carrying it out in spite of his best endeavors. 
If he could only remember some time when the ex- 
change might have been made perhaps he could tell 
the Colonel and thus the papers could possibly be 
traced. However, he found himself unable to offer 
any suggestions, or to recall any incidents that might 
give them a possible clue. It looked as if Bill had 
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been negligent in carrying out a most important 
mission. 

“Well, what have you to say for yourself?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“There is nothing that I can say which will help 
any,” replied Bill. “I thought I had the papers in 
my possession all of the time. The only possible 
‘chance that anyone had to substitute the blank paper 
was while I was asleep, and I can assure you that I 
did not sleep any too soundly while I had the respon- 
sibility of those papers on my shoulders. I have 
nothing more to say, sir.” 

‘Much to Bill’s surprise the Colonel smiled. The 
Colonel seemed to know enough about the present 
location of the papers so that he was not worried. 
In any event, he was not angry with Bill, so appar- 
ently the papers were not irrevocably lost. 

“Don’t worry about them,” said the Colonel. 
“There’s nothing that you can do now.” 

“IT must worry,” said Bill, “for this is a blot on 
my record. In fact it is possible that I may be ac- 
cused of making the change myself. Something 
must be done to clear my record. What can I do 
about it, sir?” 

The Colonel looked around the room, walked over 
to the door and listened a moment, then came up 
close to Bill. 

“T will tell you a secret,” he said. “Don’t ever 
mention it to anyone. If you have ever told anyone 
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that you had those papers, don’t deny it. If anyone 
suspects that you had those papers, let him keep on 
thinking so. You see, we had to make sure that 
they would be delivered. The German agents were 
trying every way possible to get hold of them. They 
knew that Hutton had copies of plans of all types 
‘of planes. As you had been test pilot, it would be 
most natural that you would bring them over. That’s 
why you were selected.” 

“But where are they?” interjected Bill Bruce. 

“That’s where we double-crossed the Huns. You 
brought your package safely through, something 
that we never anticipated would happen. We were 
positive that your baggage would be searched, that 
you would be held up, that a fight would be made 
to take those papers away from you, and through it 
all that you would put up the best scrap that you 
knew how. That would convince the agents that 
you had the papers with you.” 

The Colonel stopped speaking long enough to light 
a cigarette, but Bill could stand the suspense no 
longer. 

“Please tell me where the papers are,” he almost 
shouted. 

“They are here, in my safe,” the Colonel answered. 

“Are you going to tell me any more?” asked Bill. 

“T might as well tell you the whole story,” replied 
the Colonel. “The papers were delivered to me yester- 
day by Major Spots.” 
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“What will he think of me for allowing hin to 
get those papers?” groaned Bill. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” said Colonel Din- 
-widdy. “He did not take them away from you. 
‘The envelope which you delivered was exactly the 
same as it was when you received it. We knew that 
Major Spots, coming here directly from Texas, 
would never be suspected, so he was intrusted with 
the plans, and you, being suspected, were given some 
blank pieces of paper.” 

“Thank goodness!’ said Bill. 

“T want to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you upon the magnificent manner in which you have 
carried out your mission,” said the Colonel. “Tf 
you had not made such a strenuous effort to frus- 
trate all the attempts to secure the plans, the enemy 
would undoubtedly have secured the envelope. It 
is then entirely possible that they might have located 
the real messenger. You have done your job 
well.” 

“I am glad that I have been able to carry out my 
part successfully,” replied Bill. “Had I known that 
the papers which I carried were bogus it is highly 
probable that I would not have done so well.” 

Colonel Dinwiddy was in a conversational mood, 
so Bill stayed in his office, discussing the war, the 
part being played by the Air Service, the types of 
' machines used, and various other phases for a long 
time. Finally the Colonel looked at his watch. 
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“It is lunch time,” he said. “How about having 
lunch with me?” 

“That would suit me fine,” replied Bill. 

“Before we go,” said Dinwiddy, “I had better get 
your orders out. You are to go to Issoudun, are 
you not?” 

“That is correct, sir,” replied Bill. 

The Colonel rang a bell, and directed the clerk 
who answered to get out orders sending Lieutenant 
Bill Bruce to the aviation centre at Issoudun. The 
two officers then started out of the building. They 
had barely reached the street when a loud explosion 
reached their ears. 

“Sounds as if the German bombers are over the 
city,” said the Colonel. 

They ran across to the park on the other side of 
the street from the Headquarters of the Air Service. 
Here they scanned the sky for some sign of the 
bombing planes. There was not a single plane in 
sight anywhere. 

The inhabitants of the city were rushing here and 
there for shelter from the bombing. The streets 
cleared as if by magic. A short time before there 
had been taxicabs, automobiles and pedestrians in all 
directions. Now the streets were empty. Everyone 
had taken to the cellars or other places underground 
where they would be safe from the exploding mis- 
siles. 

“You can go down into the subway if you want 
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to,” said the Colonel. ‘It will be much safer there. 
I want to stay out here and locate that plane if I 
can.” 

He had scarcely ceased talking when there was 
another loud explosion, but this time it was much 
nearer. Above the city two small planes were 
circling for altitude. 

“There go two French pursuit planes after the 
bomber,” said the Colonel. “We ought to be able to 
see it, unless they have some new type of plane with 
absolutely transparent wings. I hardly think that 
is possible, for I believe that I have the description 
of the latest German bombers. One thing is certain, 
however, something is dumping projectiles or bombs 
on the city.” 

They shielded their eyes and searched the sky, but 
could see nothing but the French pursuit planes still 
climbing. They were still looking up into the clear 
sky when a third explosion shook that portion of 
the city. ; 

“T can’t understand it,” commented Dinwiddy. 
“Tn all the other bombing raids the bombs have been 
dropped at much shorter intervals. The bombers 
usually try to unload their eggs as fast as possible, 
and get back home before the Allied planes get up 
to them. This fellow, wherever he is, does not 
seem to be in any hurry. There is something very 
mysterious about all this. No planes in sight, yet 
the explosions continue.” 
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Time passed, and the explosions continued at in- 
tervals of from twelve to twenty minutes. Some- 
times the crashes seemed to be very close, and at 
other times almost across the city. During a war 
the people inhabiting the zone of active operations 
get used to anything, and so it was with this mys- 
terious bombing of the city. The people came out 
from their cellars, subways and dugouts. The taxis 
and trams started running again. The streets re- 
sumed their normal functions with the soldiers of 
many countries walking up and down them. The 
explosions had never occurred in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the place where Bill was standing, but he 
could not help but think that the next one might 
land right in front of him. 

Bill knew that the Germans had pushed their lines 
forward much closer to Paris. The thought occurred 
to him that they had broken through and had reached 
a point from which they could shell Paris. He haz- 
arded this idea to Colonel Dinwiddy, only to have it 
repressed at once. While the latest report admitted 
that the Germans were advancing, they had not 
reached a point from which any of the service ar- 
tillery could reach Paris. 

“T think that we had better get our lunch,” sug- 
gested Dinwiddy. ‘When we get back to the office 
I may be able to get some information which will 
solve this mystery.” 

They walked to a nearby cafe. Bill was thrilled 
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with the numerous types of uniforms represented. 
Paris had its splendor even during the war. The 
places were all crowded. It looked as if more people 
were coming to Paris than were going away, and 
yet the Germans had started an offensive which 
might end within the city limits. During the 
_ luncheon hoer the explosions continued at irregular 
intervals. Their occurrence was the topic of con- 
versation all over the cafe, and in all languages. No 
one could offer a solution which was universally 
accepted, though nearly everybody offered sug- 
gestions. 

Dinwiddy and Bill returned to the Air Service 
omfice. Bill was quite ready to get out of the city. 
It was the first time he had heard the explosions of 
bombs or projectiles where he was a possible target. 
That was not the kind of a war that he had antici- 
pated. He wanted to be where he could see who was 
shooting at him and fire back. 

As soon as they had entered the office, Dinwiddy 
started telephoning. Evidently he was talking to 
French officers, for the conversation was all in that 
language. It was only occasionally that Bill could 
understand a word. Dinwiddy talked so fast, al- 
most like a native. 

“Well, the mystery is solved,” said Dinwiddy, 
when he hung up the telephone. “The Germans are 
firing at Paris with a long range gun. The air- 
planes could not find any hostile planes because there 
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were none. Then the Ordnance Experts went to 
one of the places where the shells had exploded and 
examined the fragments of the shells. The effect of 
the rifling in the gun was plainly visible on the 
pieces of the shells. It must be a marvelous gun, 
for the Artillery Experts have figured out the prob- 
able location of the gun firing. It is about seventy- 
six miles away. Think of it, seventy-six miles away, 
and the shells hitting all over the city.” 

The report of the existence of such a gun made 
Bill more determined than ever to get out of Paris as 
soon as possible. He would take the first train out 
for Issoudon. 

“Are my orders ready, sir?” he asked. 

Dinwiddy rang a bell and had the clerk bring in 
the orders. Bill bade the Colonel good bye and left 
the office. The firing had ceased. The newspapers 
had sent out extras telling of the shelling of Paris. 
The crowds were walking the streets as usual. The 
excitement was over. 

As Bill returned to the Hotel Continental he passed 
field piece after field piece which had been captured 
from the Germans. They were lined up along the 
Champs Elysee along the sidewalks. These guns 
were in various conditions of serviceability. None 
had the breech blocks in place, some were complete 
without the breech blocks, some had been damaged 
by shell fire, and others had been damaged by the 
Germans before their capture. Bill was examining 
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one of these guns when he was accosted by an M.P. 

“Let’s see your pass,” said the M.P. 

Bill fished his pass out of his pocket and handed it 
to the M.P. This was only one of several times 
that he was called upon to show his authority for 
being in Paris during the short time before his train 
left. 

The guns interested Bill, for there were many 
different sizes and types. The small field pieces had 
armor for the protection of the crews. As the size 
of the gun increased the armor disappeared. There 
were some large howitzers that had a bore almost 
eight inches in size. They were so heavy and un- 
wieldy that it was necessary to provide a carrying 
truck for the gun when it was being transported. 
Other guns had rubber tired wheels. Some of the 
larger types had caterpillar treads to make their pas~ 
sage over soft ground practicable. Bill was sure that 
they needed more than the wide treaded endless bands 
to keep them from sinking into the ground after he 
had visualized the enormous weight and bulk of these 
man-killing monsters. 

He continued his walk toward the hotel, and 
came out in the Place de la Concorde. There the 
French had placed a long row of captured German 
Airplanes. While the guns caused an occasional 
passerby to stop and examine them, the airplanes had 
a constant crowd inspecting them. As far as Bill 
could see, some of the planes were in perfect condi- 
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tion. He wondered how they had come into the 
possession of the French. The majority of them 
had bullet holes in the fabric. They had un- 
doubtedly been shot down. One or two showed 
signs of being in a crash. 

Bill was more interested in these planes than in 
any of the war relics which he had seen. It was in 
perhaps a plane like one of these that ke would meet 
his first foe. He studied the silhouettes of the dif- 
ferent types so that he would know them if he ever 
saw one again. He found out one thing which helped 
him afterwards, the Germans used only six-cylinder 
vertical type engines. This necessitated a shape of 
the nose of the planes which could not be mistaken. 

Bill could not remain in the Place de la Concorde 
as long as he would have liked to. He must return 
to the hotel and pack up. He did not have very much 
time before his train left. It was about dusk when 
he climbed aboard the train for Issoudun. The ex- 
citement of the shelling of Paris, the constant re- 
quests of the M.P.s for his pass, the guns along 
the Champs Elysee, the airplanes aligned by the 
Place de Ja Concorde, and his own experiences in 
carrying a blank piece of paper which he had thought 
was plans of the Le Pere, were all forgotten. He 
was on his way to get the finishing touches for his 
training, so that he could get into the war as a 
fighting pilot. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ISSOUDUN 


- Durinc the bombardment of Paris by the Ger- 
mans with their long range gun Bill Bruce had 
formed the impression that the inhabitants of that 
city were extremely blasé when it came to anything 
connected with the war. The fact that shells from 
German artillery were exploding within the city lim- 
its and had killed about a hundred people seemed to 
make no difference at all in so far as the Parisians 
were concerned. They continued their occupations 
and pursuits of pleasure without the slightest dis- 
play of anxiety. That was the way things looked in 
the city proper. 

Upon Bill’s arrival at the railroad station and sub- 
sequently, when he was riding on the train toward 
Issoudun, he was forced to come to another con- 
clusion. The station was crowded with people who 
were waiting for trains to take them out of the city. 
They were carrying as many of their personal pos- 
sessions with them as they could carry. They 
crowded aboard one train after another heading 
toward the south and west of Paris. 
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The train Bill took was no exception to this rule. 
He went aboard as soon as the train was made up 
and had great difficulty in getting a seat. It seemed 
that every available square foot of space was oc- 
cupied by the time the train started. Bill quickly 
came to the conclusion that, if he wanted to retain 
his seat, he would have to stay in it until either the 
train reached Issoudun or the crowd thinned out. 

On his other two train trips the cars had been 
crowded, but the greater number of passengers had 
been men in uniform. They had been officers and en- 
listed men, either returning to their organizations or 
going away on leave or furlough. But in this case the 
majority of the passengers were civilians, and there 
was no doubt as to why they were leaving, for the 
main topic of conversation was the shelling of Paris, 
and the possibility of the Germans occupying the 
city. 

From his seat by the window Bill could get oc- 
casional glimpses of the road. They also were 
crowded with refugees. Every possible means of 
transportation was being used. There were taxis, 
private automobiles, carts, wagons and in some cases 
the people were themselves pulling carts piled high 
with their household effects. The thought of all 
these people being forced to leave their homes had 
a very saddening effect upon Bill. There were 
thousands of them. Where would they go, and 
what would they do for food? 
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This was the first intimate view of the terrible ef- 
fects of the war upon the civilian population which 
Bill had seen. He had known that such things must 
happen, but before this he had not visualized it as it 
really was. The congested roads, stations and the 
railroad itself, caused numerous waits and delays. 
The train apparently did not have a schedule, or 
could not keep up with it if it did have one. 

To Bill the trip seemed endless. He could not 
leave his seat to move about on account of the crowd. 
Soon after leaving Paris dusk began to fall, and 
soon he could see nothing from his window except 
the crowded stations at which they stopped. He 
tried to sleep, but had very little success, for the 
train was uncomfortable from lack of ventilation. 

Bill felt dirty, tired and exceedingly hungry as he 
stepped off the train at Issoudun. It certainly seemed 
good to be out in the open air again. He gathered 
his things together, and in a few minutes was on his 
way to the flying field. The short distance from 
Paris to Issoudun should have taken but three or 
four hours, but, due to the congestion, it had taken 
all night. By the time Bill arrived at headquarters _ 
the planes at the school were taking off. 

After reporting to the Adjutant, Bill Bruce was 
assigned to quarters and given instructions relative 
to his duties. An orderly showed him the way to 
his room, and while they walked over, told him 
something about the school. 
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“There are nine aviation fields here,” said the or- 
derly. “This one is the headquarters field. The 
others are all around it. The farthest one is about 
three or four miles away.” 

“Do the students have to get instruction at all the 
fields?” asked Bill. 

“All except one,” replied the orderly, “And no one 
wants to get instruction at field number 13. They 
all shy away from that one. 

“What do they teach at number 13 field?” asked 
Bill. 

“Not much of anything,” replied the soldier, 
“That’s about the deadest aviation field there is here. 
If I were you, I wouldn’t let them send me to that 
field.” 

“Tf I am ordered there I cannot help but go,” 
said Bill. 

“Well, that’s the way that most of them get 
there,” said the soldier. 

By that time they had reached the quarters. They 
were of the same general type as those in use at the 
aviation fields in the United States. The quarters 
were frame buildings very roughly constructed. 
Each officer was given a room by himself, unless 
there were too many officers, in which case two men 
were assigned to each room. Evidently the school 
had plenty of students when Bill reported, for he 
was taken to a room with two bunks. A glance 
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around the room showed that someone else was also 
living in the room. 

“Who else occupies this room?” asked Bill. 

“T have no idea,” replied the orderly. “If you 
have no further need of me I will return to head- 
quarters.” 

“There’s nothing else,” said Bill. 

The orderly left, and Bill was alone. He had no 
idea as to who his room mate could be. He 
glanced around at the belongings of his room mate 
to find a clue as to his identity. He saw a picture 
that he recognized, but could not remember where 
he had seen it. Surely it was the picture of the sis- 
ter or sweetheart of one of the various aviators 
whom he had come into contact with, but which one? 

After arranging his belongings in the room Bill 
went to the mess hall for breakfast. The other of- 
ficers had already finished and had gone to work, 
but the steward was good to him. Bill finished his 
breakfast and walked to the operations office on the 
flying field. The drone of the airplane engines made 
him look up. There were airplanes all over the sky. 
He never before had seen so many, and they were 
different from any that he had seen in the United 
States. The engines were the same as those in the 
“Tommy Morse” which he had flown at Gerstner 
Field, the Le Rhone. Evidently that was the only 
kind used at this training field, for he could hear 
nothing but rotary engines, 
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The operations office was a scene of much activity. 
Officers were going in and coming out constantly. 
Bill searched the faces for one that he knew, but 
for the most part they were strangers. Occasionally, 
he would see an officer who had been at Gerstner 
Field, or someone who had been a cadet with him 
at Berkeley, but for the most part he was among 
strangers. 

“Sir, Lieutenant Bill Bruce reports for instruc- 
tions,” said Bill to the Operations Officer, an Air 
Service captain. 

“When did you get in? Where did you come 
from? How much flying have you had? What 
planes have you flown? When did you make your 
last flight?” asked the Operations Officer, all in one 
breath. 

Bill recounted his flying experience, from his first 
solo to his flying as a test pilot at the airplane fac- 
tory at Buffalo. The Operations Officer made notes 
as Bill detailed his flying experience. 

“How much gunnery have you had?” asked the 
Captain. 

There was not much for Bill to say as to his ex- 
perience with machine guns. He told of his ground 
school course, and of the short course in aerial gun- 
nery at Gerstner Field. 

“You should have no trouble in getting through 
the course here,” said the Operations Officer. “How- 
ever, you will have to take the entire course begin- 
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ning with dual instruction. We do not excuse any- 
one from any part. Most aviators have an exag- 
gerated idea as to their flying ability, so we start 
them all out alike. If you have the ability you will 
get through the first part of the course very swiftly. 
Report to Lieutenant Maxwell at Field No. 2 the 
first thing in the morning. That is all.” 

’ Bill Bruce had reported, been quizzed, answered 
the questions and received his instructions for the 
next day in a very few minutes. Where Field No. 
2 was he had no idea. He would find out from his 
room mate that night. 

The morning passed very quickly for Bill. He 
roamed over the aviation field, among the buildings 
and into the shops. The planes which he had seen 
were Nieuports and Avros. There were quite a few 
in the shops being overhauled. The engines were 
all Le Rhones, as he had thought. From the me- 
chanics he learned that there were no Vee or Ver- 
tical type engines at the school. Field Number Nine 
was to be used for instruction on the DH very soon, 
but as yet it had not been opened. 

The Nieuports were not very different in appear- 
ance from the planes which Bill had been flying, but 
judging from the stories told him by the mechanics, 
they were much harder to fly. There were several 
kinds of Nieuports at the field, but all had the same 
general characteristics. The training started on 
large planes and finished on the small types used 
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as fighting planes at the front. After inspecting the 
planes Bill was eager to start flying again. It had 
been several weeks since he had been up in a plane, 
and his hands itched to hold the stick again. 

When Bill returned to his room to wash up for 
lunch some one called out “Hello, old top.” 

Bill looked around, and saw Hine coming into 
the room. 

“T see you got here all right,” continued Hine. 

“Do you live here?” asked Bill Bruce. “I knew 
I had seen that photo some place, but could not 
remember where.” 

“A picture of my sister,” replied Hine, “I told you 
that I would beat you here, and I did. However, I 
have just started out on my course. I haven’t much 
start on you. I happened to know the Adjutant, and 
had you assigned as my room mate. Does that meet 
with your approval?” 

“TI am tickled to death,” said Bill. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon?” asked 
Hine. 

“T have nothing to do until tomorrow morning,” 
replied Bill. ‘Then I have to report to Field Num- 
ber Two. Where is that?” 

“I will show you in the morning,” said Hine. “T 
have nothing to do this afternoon either. I just 
finished up on Field Two this morning. We can 
take a look around the town.” 

The two young aviators spent the afternoon going 
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about the town of Issoudun. They found much to 
interest them in the quaint customs of the people. 
Bill told Hine of the papers which he was supposed 
to have carried across with him, and of how panic 
stricken he had been when Colonel Dinwiddy had 
opened the envelope, only to find it filled with blank 
papers. 

“How did you like Paris?” asked Hine. 

“Not so well,” replied Bill. “There was too much 
excitement. The Germans opened up with their 
‘Long Winded Bertha’, and I was ready to get out. 
I wasn’t the only one, for the roads were blocked with 
fugitives. It seemed to me that all of Paris must 
be leaving the city. When they start shooting at 
me I want a chance to shoot back. I don’t like this 
seventy-five mile system of fighting. By the way, 
how many fields are there here?” 

“There are eight working now,” said Hine. “The 
ninth will start with DHs in a few days.” 

“What about Field Number Thirteen?” asked 
Bill, “I talked to a soldier who said that nobody ever 
likes to go to that field. What kind of training do 
they give there? The soldier said no one ever went 
to Field Thirteen unless they were ordered there.” 

Hine broke out into peals of laughter. Bill could 
see nothing to laugh about, for he had asked, he 
thought, a perfectly sane question, and Hine was 
laughing at him. Bill was slightly provoked. 
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“Well, what are you laughing about?” asked Bill, 
“T don’t see anything funny about that.” 

“So you let the soldier put that over on you,” re- 
plied Hine. 

“What do you mean, put it over on me? There 
is a Field Thirteen, isn’t there?” asked Bill. 

“Sure there is,” replied Hine. “It is located very 
close to the Headquarters Field. It is the cemetery.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
BILL BRUCE A STUDENT AGAIN 


' “Brix,” said Hine, the next morning, “Bob Finch 
and Page ought to be here soon. They were ready 
to leave St. Maxient when I left, but I worked a 
rabbit’s foot and managed to get away with a detach- 
ment of enlisted men who were ordered here.” 

“They beat me to France, but it looks as if I am 
going to get up to the front first,” remarked Bill. 

“We had better start out to work, or you will 
not get there first,” said Hine. “Flying starts early 
here. I will go over to Field Two with you. Take 
my advice and act as if you had never been in a plane 
before when you get there. These instructors take 
great delight in showing up crack pilots from the 
States. Act wooden until you get into the plane, 
and then strut your stuff. You will probably finish 
up with your dual today.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Bill. 

“T go over to Number Three for solo on Avros 
and the Nieuport 23,” replied Hine. “Fields Two 
and Three are adjacent to the Headquarters Field. 
They join on the south side. Field Two is to the 
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west, and Three is to the east. You will get your 
dual on Nieuport 23s.” 

It went rather hard for Bill to have to return to 
a student’s status after having been a test pilot, but 
he followed Hine’s advice. When his instructor tried 
to get Bill to tell in detail of his flying experiences 
Bill admitted that he had flown before, and had 
soloed, but nothing more. Accordingly he was given 
a check ride among the first of the students. The 
Nieuport handled differently in taking off and land- 
ing from the planes that he had been flying, but 
otherwise he could see no difference. 

He made several dual flights with his instructor, 
and finally was permitted to go up alone. He found 
that in landing there was a tendency for the plane 
to ground loop. He taxied his plane up to the line 
and was met by his instructor. 

“You go over to the Rouler Field and spend the 
rest of the day practicing taxying,” said the instruc- 
tor. “Your air work is excellent, but you will have to 
practice taxying a little. If you spend some time on 
the Roulers today you will be ready for the solo work 
on Field Three tomorrow.” 

“All right, sir,” replied Bill, not knowing what 
a Rouler was, but determined not to ask the instruc- 
tor. 

As soon as he was out of the instructor’s sight 
Bill asked the first enlisted man he met where the 
Rouler Field was. The enlisted man pointed to the 
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north, and Bill could see a number of airplanes roll- 
ing across a field quite near Number Two. He knew 
now what they were. In the United States they had 
been called Penguins. Penguins and Roulers were 
the same, airplanes which were so underpowered that 
they could not get off the ground. 

Upon arriving at the Rouler Field Bill had to wait 
‘for some time before a machine was available. He 
watched the other students maneuvering their ma- 
chines across the field. There were many near col- 
lisions, for some of the students would start a turn 
and did not seem to be able to stop when they wanted 
to. They would go round and round in a circle. 
After they had stopped the plane turning in one di- 
rection it would sometimes start going around in 
the opposite direction. The planes were moving 
around the field like a flock of scared chickens. It 
looked as if they would surely run into each other 
and be all smashed before he was given his turn. 

When Bill was finally assigned a Penguin he found 
that it was not such an easy thing to travel in exactly 
the line that he planned. .The planes were very sen- 
sitive, and turned with the least provocation. Be- 
fore he knew it he had turned a circle when he was 
trying to go straight ahead. It required a delicate 
touch of the controls, and an understanding as to 
the effect of the propeller blast on the tail surfaces 
to taxi them properly. By retreat that night he had 
mastered the Roulers, but he had had a hard day’s 
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work, He felt, however, that there was no plane 
built which he could not taxi. He was ready for any 
of them. 

“Did you have to work out on the Rouler Field?” 
he asked Hine that night. 

“Sure,” replied Hine. “TI spent part of one morn- 
ing there. They are tricky little things, aren’t 
they?” 

“Are the Avros as hard to handle on the ground?” 

“T haven’t found them so,” replied Hine. “T 
think you will get away with the Avros all right. 
They are not much different from the Tommys.” 

“T can’t go with you today,” said Hine, the next 
morning. “I have to go over to Field Four. It 
seems as if I am destined to be just one stage ahead 
of you. Field Four is about two miles from here, 
and we have to walk. I[’Il have to get an early start.” 

“T'll catch up with you some time,” said Bill “Tl 
see you tonight, then.” 

Thus the instruction continued day after day. On 
Field Three Bill had solo work on Avros and Nieu- 
port 23s. When he had mastered them, which did 
not take him very long, he was given a Nieuport 18. 
All of these planes were equipped with the 80 H. P. 
Le Rhone engine. The only difference between the 
23 and the 18 was in size. The 23 had a wider wing 
spread than the 18. 

On Field Four Bill was given cross country train- 
ing in the Nieuport 18. He flew around that section 
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of France until he thought he knew every foot of it. 
He enjoyed that part of the training more than that 
which he had received before, on account of the 
varied scenery which unfolded itself before him as 
he flew along. There were no such buildings in the 
United States as those which he saw around Issou- 
dun. Large estates with magnificient mansions, 
called chateaus, were visible in all directions. It 
was in these that the aristocracy of France lived. 
After finishing up at Field Four Bill was required 
to move out to Field Five for his training. There 
were temporary buildings available, and the students 
stayed there for two or three days until they had 
completed their training on the Nieuport 15. This 
was an even smaller plane than the 18, but it had 
the same engine. Most of their training was a con- 
tinuation of the cross country started on Field Four. 
From Field Five Bill went to Field Six to re- 
ceive instruction in acrobatics. He was glad to get 
this, because he realized that his life at the front — 
depended upon his ability to out-maneuver any hos- 
tile planes which he might encounter. He worked 
hard at his acrobatics. He asked questions to get 
all of the information that he could from his in- 
structors, and then tried everything that they had 
told him. As a result he was soon able to do any 
of the aerial stunts as well as anyone at the school. 
It was upon his return to the Headquarters Field, 
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after finishing up at Field Six that he met Bob Finch 
and Page again. They had arrived a couple of days 
before, but on account of the strenuous training 
schedule, they had not seen each other before. 

“Did you deliver the plans for the Le Pere?” 
asked Bob, after they had exchanged greetings. 

The expression on Bob’s face told Bill that Bob 
knew all about the blank papers which he had de- 
livered to Colonel Dinwiddy. 

“Have you been talking to Hine?” asked Bill. 

“Yes,” replied Bob, “but I won’t kid you about 
it. I think that you must have felt rather badly for 
a while when that envelope was opened up.” 

“Bad was no name for it,” replied Bill. “Have 
you seen Hine lately? I still have hopes of catching 
up with him before we leave for Cazau for gunnery 
training.” 

“T doubt if you can catch him,” remarked Bob. 
“He left for Field Seven this morning.” 

“He manages to keep just one field ahead of me,” 
said Bill. ‘Perhaps they will send us to Cazau to- 
gether at that.” 

Bill Bruce had his first experience with service 
type pursuit planes at Field Seven. Here he was 
given instructions in Nieuport 27s with 120 H.P. Le 
Rhone engines. He was rather timid at first, but 
after getting the feel of the ship, liked it very much. 
There was enough power to do almost anything with 
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it. It handled very easily. A light touch on the 
controls and the plane would respond instantly. The 
more he flew ‘it the better he liked it. At times it 
seemed as if he were a part of the plane. 

Most of the instruction at Field Seven was in 
formation flying. The students were taught the 
value of co-ordination, and how, in a formation, 
‘each plane protected the others and that up on the 
front it was usually the pilot who left the formation 
who was shot down. The students were drilled until 
it became natural for them to hold their positions. 
As they became more expert the formations became 
much closer, until at times the wings of the plane 
seemed to overlap. 

Bill was now ready for the last of his training, 
the combat work on Field Eight. There was no 
delay in starting his training, for almost as soon 
as Bill had climbed out of the truck which had 
taken the students to the field, he was assigned a 
plane, and told to go up and combat with a two- 
seater. 

For days after that Bill had aerial combats. He 
fought his instructors, other students and station 
officers. In these combats the object was to place 
the plane in such a position that fire could be opened 
upon the opponent without his returning it. The 
best position was under the tail of the opponent’s 
plane in the blind spot. In this position it was not 
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possible for the opponent to see the other plane. That 
blind spot was the weak spot of all planes, whether 
they were two seaters or single seaters. 

Bill became very proficient in combat flying, and 
it was not long before he was getting the better of 
his instructors. Each in turn took him on, and Bill 
bested one after another. The skill with which he 
handled his plane was amazing to everyone. The 
ease with which he placed his plane under his op- 
ponent’s tail took them all by surprise. Then on oc- 
casions, he would vary his tactics, and drive the other 
plane down to the ground by out-maneuvering it 
and making the other pilot drop lower and lower 
until there was nothing for him to do but land. 

“Look here, Bruce,” said the senior instructor one 
day, after Bill had again out-maneuvered one of the 
best of the acrobatic pilots. “How would you like 
a job here as instructor?” 

“Please,” replied Bill. ‘“That’s the last thing in 
the world that I want. I look forward to getting up 
to the front as soon as I can.” 

“You can get up there after you finish your job 
as instructor.” 

“The war might be over then,” said Bill. 

‘Well,’ said the instructor, “I will give you a 
sporting chance. Captain Rogers, the famous 
British Ace, will be here tomorrow to show his 
stuff. He has thirty Huns to his credit. You will 
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go up and combat with him. If he beats you I 
will recommend that you stay here as an instructor. 
If you beat him then I will say nothing about it and 
you will go to Cazau.” 

“I will do my best,” said Bill, “but it looks as if 
the cards are stacked against me.” 


CHAPTER XV 
BILL BRUCE COMBATS THE BRITISH ACE 


Bos Fincw and Hine were seated in Bill’s room 
talking when Bill returned from Field S. Both Bob 
and Hine were very much elated. Bob had finished 
his work on Field I and Hine had been told that he 
would be sent to Cazau with the first detachment 
going. 

“Hello,” said Bob, as Bill entered the room. 

“Well, I am going to leave you,” called Hine. 

“Hello,” said Bill and remained strangely quiet. 

“You'll have to hurry if you want to catch up with 
me,’ said Hine. “I am leaving Issoudun soon. 
Maybe I will get away tomorrow. I have finished 
my course here and am headed for Cazau. What do 
you think of that?” 

“Congratulations,” replied Bill. 

“T have finished up my dual,” said Bob. “To- 
morrow, I take up the Roulers. How’s that for a 
young fellow trying to get along?” 

“Fine,” answered Bill. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you?” asked Hine. 
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“What are you grouching about? You haven’t been 
flunked out have you?” 

Ordinarily Bill Bruce was not a bit backward 
about talking. He expressed himself freely. This 
evening he was evidently worried about something 
and both Hine and Bob noticed it. It was so un- 
like Bill to hold anything back from them. 

“You fellows have all the luck,” said Bill. ‘Hine 
is going to Cazau. Bob is finishing up his dual and 
will soon be following to Cazau. In the mean time 
I will still be here.” 

“What do you mean, ‘you will still be here’?” 
asked Hine. ‘From what I have heard you have 
done exceptionally well. You have made recruits 
out of all the instructors here in aerial combat. One 
of the instructors told me today that he had never 
seen anyone who could throw his plane around in the 
air with the dexterity that you do. Why then should 
you stay here? You’ve finished your acrobatic and 
combat training, haven’t you?” 

“Well, maybe so, and maybe not,” said Bill. “T 
might as well tell you all about it. Sometimes I 
think that it doesn’t pay to be good in anything. I 
did my best in acrobatics, and in combat I have had a 
lot of luck when I was combating with the instruc- 
tors. I was always fortunate enough to catch them 
when they were off their guard. Now, after all is 
said and done, what does it get me? I have to stay 
here and instruct in acrobatics and combat.” 
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“How do you know that you have to stay here as 
an instructor?” asked Bob. “Did they tell you so?” 

“They might just as well have,” replied Bill. 
“They told that if I didn’t beat a British Ace who 
will be here tomorrow I would have to stay. Now 
what chance have I to beat Captain Rogers in aerial 
combat? That fellow has had several hundred hours 
more flying than I have, he has lots of flying over 
the line to his credit, and he has killed thirty Huns.” 

Both Hine and Bob were so astonished that they 
could not say a word. Rogers had the reputation of 
being one of the best aviators on the entire front. 
They knew that he would fly down to Issoudun the 
next day, and both had hoped that they would have 
a chance to see him fly.. Neither one, however, had 
supposed that he would put on a combat. Further- 
more, that he would combat with a student was a 
little too much to believe. It was almost an improb- 
able occurence. 

“You are joking with us, aren’t you?” asked 
Hine. 

“T was never more serious in my life,” replied 
Bill. 

All three were silent for some time. Bill was 
surely in a tight place. While he was far above the 
average in combat flying, what chance had he against 
one of the world’s most famous Aces? 

“You have only one chance to get away,” said 
Hine, after a while. “Don’t let his reputation get 
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your goat. When you go up for the combat, just 
forget who you are fighting with. Go at it the same 
way that you went after the instructors. He is 
human just like everyone else. You outflew the 
instructors here, and you can do the same to him.” 

“It’s all right for you to say that,” replied Bill, 
“but you don’t have to fight him. I do.” 

“There’s nothing else that you can do,” said Bob 
Finch. “You have to put everything into that fight 
that you have.” 

“T intend to,” said Bill. 

“There’s just one thing more to take into con- 
sideration,” said Hine. “When you make your first 
flight over the lines are you going to stop and ask 
each German aviator that you meet whether he is an 
Ace? The Huns might not take kindly to such tac- 
tics, and shoot you down while you were asking 
them. Some of the Huns may be even better than 
Rogers.” 

Bill’s face brightened up a great deal while Hine 
was speaking. 

“You're right,” he said. “As far as I am con- 
cerned, Rogers will be a Hun when I go up after 
him tomorrow. I am going to ask for no more 
consideration from him than I am from the first 
Hun that I meet.” 

“Atta boy,” yelled Hine and Bob in unison. 

“You can lick that fellow,” said Bob. 
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“I may not lick him, but he will know that he 
has been in a combat,” replied Bill. 

“Tl go out with you,” said Hine. “I have nothing 
to do tomorrow.” 

The next morning Bill and Hine went out to Field 
8 together. Captain Rogers had just landed with 
his plane when they arrived. Rogers’ plane was a 
Spad. Neither Bill nor Hine had ever seen one be- 
fore. The lines of the plane reminded them of a 
hawk. It had an entirely different silhouette from 
the Nieuports. Bill did not have sufficient confidence 
in his own ability to be sure that he was going to win 
the combat, but he was going to do his best. 

“Are you ready, Bruce?” asked Captain Doomuch, 
the senior combat instructor, as Bill and Hine came 
out to the line. 

“As ready as I will ever be,” replied Bill. 

“Remember,” continued the Captain, “if you lick 
him, I will not recommend that you stay here, but 
if you don’t—well, that will be a different matter.” 

“T’ll remember,” replied Bill Bruce. 

“Take that 27 Nieuport, number 118,” said 
Doomuch. ‘He has a Spad, but it is not as handy 
as your Nieuport. It can dive faster and has a little 
more speed, but that is all. Good luck to you.” 

“Don’t forget that he is a dirty Hun,” whispered 
Hine, as Bill walked over to his plane. 

Further down the line they could see Rogers with 
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a large crowd of admiring young aviators surround- 
ing him. It was not often that a famous Ace visited 
the field. 

“Just a moment,” said Bill. “I am going over 
and meet Captain Rogers.” 

Bill walked across to the crowd and pushed his 
way through. Captain Doomuch had preceded him, 
‘and saw him coming through the crowd. 

“Rogers,” said Doomuch, “I want you to meet 
Lieutenant Bruce. He is going to combat with you.” 

“T am glad to meet you,” said Rogers. “They tell 
me that you are about the best of all the combat 
pilots here. You are only a student, and I have had 
several hours over the lines, but don’t let that bother 
_ you. Take my advice, and try and get me just as 
if I were a Hun. Keep your mind on the job ahead 
of you, for a fellow hasn’t any time to think of 
anything else in aerial combat. I will meet you at 
5,000 feet, right over the field.” 

Bill had a decided feeling of inferiority as he 
looked at all of the medals which Rogers wore. 
However, after hearing the advice of the ace, Bill 
was struck by his good sportsmanship. There was 
no hint of superiority in Rogers’ talk or actions. 
He was just an aviator, like the others. Bill left 
feeling much better than he had since the combat 
had been planned. 

The two planes left the ground, the Spad with its 
roaring Vee type engine, and the Nieuport with the 
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shrill whine which always accompanies a rotary en- 
gine. They climbed to the 5,000 foot altitude, each 
at a different part of the field. The crowd on the 
airdrome watched them intently. There were officers 
there from all the fields around Issoudun. All were 
eager to see the combat, and in the minds of most 
there was but one outcome possible. Rogers, with 
his large experience, was sure to win. | 

The two planes reached the 5,000 foot level and 
came towards one another at a terrific speed. Both 
pilots were apparently testing out the skill of the 
other, for neither wanted to be the first to turn. If 
they continued a crash was inevitable. They came 
so close together that the observers on the ground 
were sure they had hit when suddenly both pilots 
turned their planes. 

During the next few moments both planes maneu- 
vered for position, each trying to get into the blind 
spot of the other, or to simulate fire on the other 
from a position in which the fire could not be re- 
turned. Sometimes the Spad would seem to have 
the position, and sometimes the Nieuport, but neither 
could hold it. They flew around and around in cir- 
cles, but the Nieuport always held its own. Its bet- 
ter maneuverability enabled Bill Bruce to keep out- 
side the circle or to turn quickly to get out of a 
tight place. 

It looked as if the combat was going to be a draw 
until, suddenly, Bill made an Immelman and had 
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his plane pointing down at the Spad from the rear. 
Rogers tried his best to turn, twist or maneuver to 
get away, but Bill held on. Rogers put his Spad 
into a dive and kicked his rudder as the plane went 
down. Bill followed the Spad, but soon found that 
he could not keep up with it. The Spad picked up 
too much speed in the dive. Before Bill realized 
what had happened Rogers had pulled back on his 
stick and the Spad was above the Nieuport. Rogers 
put his guns on the ‘Nieuport, and Bill was forced 
to get away somehow. He finally shook the Spad 
off, and the two pilots maneuvered for position again. 

Around a circle they flew, each waiting for the 
other to make a wrong move. It finally came when 
Rogers pulled up too steeply and then leveled out. 
Bill turned his plane and put the nose of his Nieu- 
port right under the tail of the Spad. For a moment 
Rogers had no idea where Bill was, but he soon 
realized what had happened. It was some time be- 
fore he could shake Bill loose, and when he turned 
his plane he waved to Bill that it was all over. 

Rogers was one of the first to reach Bill Bruce 
after they had landed. He had brought his plane 
to the ground without any maneuvering during the 
descent. Bill, on the contrary, had flown around 
until he was sure that Rogers had landed. 

“Congratulations,” said Rogers. “You fought 
like a veteran. You had me cold. I did not think 
that you could do it with a Nieuport.” 
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“Thanks very much,” replied Bill. “TI think that it 
was the Nieuport that did it. I could swing it around 
much quicker than you could your Spad.” 

“You did that the way that I had hoped you 
would,” said Doomuch, as he congratulated Bill. “I 
thought you had it in you, and I was sure that no 
one else could do as well. It was a wonderful dis- 
play of combat flying. You will go to Cazau with 
the next detachment.” 

Bill and Hine said good bye to Bob Finch the 
next day and started for Cazau. For several days 
their work consisted in shooting at large cone-shaped 
sleeves towed by another plane. Then, again they 
would spend hours in shooting at paper parachutes 
which they dropped, or they would try to run into 
large rubber balloons with the nose of their planes. 
When the balloon drill was executed in the proper 
way the pilots directed their planes so that the bal- 
loons were hit by the revolving propellers. In this 
way they learned to maneuver their planes quickly 
in any direction. 

With each day’s training Bill became more ac- 
curate with his shooting. The course was almost 
completed when, one morning just as he was about 
to climb into his plane, an orderly told him that 
the Commanding Officer desired to see him at once. 
Bill Bruce left his plane and reported to headquar- 
ters. 

“Sir, Lieutenant Bill Bruce reports as directed.” 
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“T have a letter here that I want you to take to 
Chaumont at once,” said Major Roberston, the Com- 
manding Officer. “Take the plane assigned to you 
for this morning’s work and leave at once. The 
operations officer will give you maps if you have 
none. Here is the letter. How soon can you get 
started?” 

“T will be on my way in ten minutes,” replied 
Bill. 

“Here is the letter. Deliver it to the Chief of Air 
Service at the A.E.F. Headquarters at Chaumont. 
Return as soon as you can after delivering the letter.” 

In a few minutes Bill Bruce was on his way fly- 
ing across France. A stop for gasoline and oil at 
Issoudun, and then another flight to Chaumont. At 
last he was on an official mission in France—a 
trusted member of Uncle Sam’s Air Service. After 
all, his training had not been in vain. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BILL BRUCE MEETS HIS FIRST HUN 


Bit, Bruce enjoyed the flight from Cazau to 
Chaumont very much. He had a fast easily handled 
plane. The weather was fine. The sun was shin- 
ing, and gave forth just enough heat to make the 
flight pleasant. There was not a cloud in the sky, 
although the weather reports indicated that cloudy 
weather might be expected later in the day. 

From Cazau he flew direct to Bordeaux. Here 
he saw from the air the many activities of the 
Service of Supply of the A.E.F. Bordeaux was 
located at the head of a long narrow bay into which 
a fairly large river flowed. The town had been built 
up at the point where the river widened out to form 
the bay. All around the city Bill could see indica- 
tions that the Americans had arrived in France. 

Out in the bay were numerous large steamers. 
Some were lying at anchor, while others were steam- 
ing into the anchorage area. Farther in were several 
tied up to the large and crowded docks. Around the 
city Bill could see a number of saw mills, hospitals 
and an almost endless line of warehouses. The 
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American soldiers had built up an industrial center 
of their own. 

Bill circled over the docks and saw troops being 
marched off the ships. It was evident that a convoy 
had just made a safe passage over the ocean, and 
was coming into the harbor. The destroyer convoy 
had probably left the ships at the entrance to the 
‘bay, for they were no where in sight. Troops were 
marching from the docks through the town. He 
could not waste any time sight-seeing, however, so 
he again headed for Issoudun. 

He passed over one small town after another until 
he reached Limoges. Here he saw further estab- 
lishments erected by the Americans. An artillery 
camp had been created. Guns, caissons, limbers 
were lined up over a large area. There were indica- 
tions that many soldiers were stationed there, but 
Bill could not see very many. 

The time passed rapidly, and before he realized 
it, he was approaching Issoudun. He landed at the 
headquarters field, had his plane serviced, and started 
out again with but a few minutes delay. As he came 
closer to Chaumont the signs of active operations be- 
came more manifest. Supply depots at Limoges, 
troop trains traveling toward the front, marching 
troops on the roads and troops in rest areas drilling 
and engaging in athletics. Nearly everywhere he 
looked he saw signs of troops or supplies being con- 
centrated for the use of the armies. Here and there 
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on the railroad tracks an American locomotive was 
discernible, in decided contrast to the smaller French 
engines. 

Chaumont appeared in the distance. He had a 
general idea as to the location of the airdrome, but 
had to hunt for it. Soon he saw it, but the air- 
planes were not standing out in the open as they 
did at the training fields. He brought his plane 
down and landed. In a few minutes it was stowed 
away in a camouflaged hangar. 

A short automobile ride to the A.E.F. Head- 
quarters, and he had delivered the letter. It was 
now too late to return to Cazau. It was so late that 
it was doubtful if he could reach Issoudun before 
dark. Bill decided to remain at Chaumont for the 
night and leave the next morning. 

There had been no call for bread tickets at the 
aviation schools, but at the hotel, Bill had to locate 
some before he could get bread with his dinner. 
Fortunately, another American aviator came into 
the dining-room and helped Bill out. Once again 
he had to use saccharine instead of sugar. The avia- 
tion camps were supplied from the United States, 
but the hotels operated under the French food rules 
and regulations. 

There was a constant stream of officers of the dif- 
ferent Allied armies coming in and going out of the 
hotel. Bill learned that most of these foreigners 
were serving on the staff of General Pershing. They 
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were his advisers in matters pertaining to the opera- 
tion and supply of the American army in France. 

Military Police patrolled the streets, and asked 
to see the orders authorizing the visiting soldiers to 
be in the town. No lights were turned on in the 
streets when darkness descended. The town was 
pitch dark, and it was with great difficulty that Bill 
found his way back to the hotel. Occasionally, he 
saw a narrow beam of light which had penetrated 
between the shutters of a house or store, but the 
light could be seen for a few feet only. Bill came 
to the conclusion that there was nothing to do but to 
go to bed. 

The next morning he went out to the airdrome 
quite early. He had his plane brought out from the 
hangar and prepared to take off. The mechanics had 
taken the blocks from under the wheels, and Bill 
turned his plane away from the hangar. He started 
to open the throttle and take off when he saw some- 
one running toward the plane, motioning and shout- 
ing. 

Bill stopped and waited. He saw that it was an 
officer who was running toward him, and it was ob- 
vious that the officer was much excited. He came. 
up to the side of the fusilage, and Bill began to feel 
certain that he was going to be held over on account 
of the weather. The clouds were fairly low, but 
the country over which he must fly to Issoudun 
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was quite flat. He could see no reason for holding 
back. 

“Boche bombers have made a raid on Paris,”’ said 
the officer. “They are headed this way. You will 
probably run into them before you get very far out. 
You had better stay here until they pass by.” 

Bill thought the matter over. He remembered 
that he had ammunition in his plane, and that his 
plane was ready for target practice. He had taken 
this flight instead of a gunnery training flight. This 
was as good a chance as any to get his first shot at 
a German aviator. 

“T am going to go anyway,” said Bill. 

“You will run into them and then what will you 
do without any ammunition?” asked the officer. 

“T hope that I do run into them,” said Bill. “What 
T will do when I see them is another matter. Here’s 
hoping that I meet them.” 

Bill hardly waited for the officer to get clear of 
the elevator surfaces before he opened the throttle 
and was off. The clouds were hanging at an altitude 
of about 1,000 feet. They were not solid, but they 
had an occasional low dropping mass extending below 
the general level. Bill flew along under the clouds 
in the general direction of Paris. He was so ex- 
cited that he could scarcely think clearly. 

He searched the air as he flew along for some 
sight of the Germans, but could see nothing. The 
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clouds dropped lower and lower. Every once in a 
while he was forced down until his wheels barely 
cleared the tree tops. He had about concluded that 
the Germans had passed him when he saw the 
city of Troyes flash by. Then, suddenly, he saw 
a formation of five planes appear from behind a low 
hanging cloud. It was just a flash, but he saw 
enough of the silhouette of the planes to hurriedly 
make up his mind that they were German. 

Bill turned his plane sharply and went after them. 
They had disappeared in the clouds, but he knew 
that his plane was much faster than the bombers, and 
that he would have no difficulty in catching up with 
them. He started to zig-zag across the sky. It was 
remarkable how many clouds had detached them- 
selves from the main formation. These small frag- 
ments made it impossible to see any distance. 

Suddenly, far to the right, he saw an airplane. 
He could not tell whether it was German or Allied, 
but he made for it. It disappeared and reappeared 
as it passed through the clouds. He was gaining 
rapidly on it when it vanished. This put a different 
aspect on the problem, for there was danger now 
that he would crash into the bomber without seeing 
it as he flew through the clouds. 

Bill dropped his plane below the clouds and 
looked around. Directly in front of him, but above 
his plane, was the bomber. It had the German 
crosses on the rudder, fusilage, and under the wings. 
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None of the other bombers were in sight. The 
bomber was of the Friedrichshafener type. Bill was 
sure of that from its shape, its two engines, the extra 
large wing spread, and the peculiarly shaped tail 
group. However, he could not remember if that 
type of plane had a gun tunnel for its protection 
downward and to the rear, so he had difficulty in 
making up his mind how to attack it. He did not 
know whether or not he had been seen by the bomber 
crew. He had much greater speed with his Nieu- 
port than the bomber had, but how could he best 
utilize it. One thing was sure, he must make up 
his mind quickly. 

In the meantime, he was keeping the bomber in 
sight as it went through the clouds. The question 
of how to attack the plane was not left to Bill for 
decision. The plane suddenly made a sharp turn and 
was immediately in front of and above Bill. There 
was no doubt now that he had been seen, for the 
gunners in the front and rear of the bomber opened 
up with their machine guns, and Bill could hear the 
familiar rat-a-tat-tat. 

Bill opened his engine, pointed his plane at the 
point where he thought the gas tanks should be and 
opened fire himself. The speed brought him closer 
and closer to the bomber. In order to avert a collision 
Bill made a quick turn and disappeared into the 
clouds. He had made his attack, but did not know 
whether any of his shots had been effective. He 
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hoped that he could again locate the bomber, so he 
turned his plane back on its probable course. 

For a while he flew through the clouds without a 
glimpse of the German plane. He thought that he 
must have lost it. He pushed forward on his stick 
to come down through the clouds. Perhaps the 
bomber had dropped below. While still flying 
through intermittent clouds and clear spots he came 
upon a German plane. It might have been the same 
one that he had first seen, or it might have been an- 
other. He did not wait to see, but opened fire just 
as he was coming out of the clouds into the open. 
One thing was certain, they had not seen him, or 
they could not get their guns on his plane, for Bill 
could not hear any firing. Perhaps his own gun 
drowned theirs. It did not make any difference. He 
was determined that this plane would not get away. 
Bill lined his sights in the large fusilage, and then 
worked his rudder from side to side as he fired. He 
hoped by doing this to rake the fusilage from stem 
to stern. The large plane again turned into the 
clouds and Bill started to follow. When the clouds 
completely obscured his view he decided to drop be- 
low them again. He was anxious to avoid a colli- 
sion. Once more he dropped down into the open. 
He searched for a while, but with no success. Then 
again he saw a plane for an instant, above him and 
to his right. He turned in that direction, and as 
he came through the clouds a giant bomber came 
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into view flying directly toward him. He could see 
the machine gunners pointing their guns at his plane. 
He knew that it would be only a matter of seconds 
until they opened up. It was a question as to whether 
it would be better to turn back into the clouds or to 
open up with his gun. Seconds seemed to be as long 
as hours are under ordinary conditions. The Ger- 
man gunners did not give him long to think, for 
almost immediately tracer and incendiary bullets be- 
gan to fly past his head. 

It was a case of now or never with Bill. He 
imagined that he was sighting on a sleeve target at 
Cazau and pressed on his trigger lever. He moved 
his stick until his sights were pointing right at the 
centre of the fusilage, and held his plane steady. He 
could see the tracer bullets pouring into the German 
Bomber. They were going right into the gunner’s 
cockpit, and must be passing through the pilot’s 
cockpit. 

The two planes came closer together, each pouring 
a stream of bullets at the other. Bill did not have 
time to think of where the German bullets were 
going. He was conscious of the fact that his instru- 
ment board had been hit, and then, suddenly, the 
bullets seemed to stop coming his way. 

The bomber made a quick turn and went into a 
dive toward the ground. Bill had to turn his plane 
instinctively to avoid ramming the bomber as it 
passed. He pulled his plane up into a climbing turn 
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and throttled his engine to drop beneath the clouds. 
He came out just as the bomber hit the ground. The 
clouds were not more than five hundred feet above 
the ground. Beneath him he saw a large green field, 
and close by was an orchard into which the bomber 
had crashed. 
_ Bill wanted to land and see the plane. He wanted 
to know the fate of the crew, but he had been flying - 
in the clouds so long that he did not have any idea 
as to where he was. He might be in back of the 
German lines. He had not paid any attention to the 
ground since he had sighted the first flight of five 
bombers. Since that time he had been concentrating 
upon the Germans. It was probable that he might 
have crossed the lines. To make matters worse, he 
had no idea where the front lines were located. 
He looked at his instrument board, and saw that - 
his oil pressure had dropped to zero. In a few 
minutes he would have to land, regardless of where 
he was. The German gunners had shot away some 
part of his oil line. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ORDERED TO THE FRONT 


Brit Bruce had no idea how long he had been in 
the air since leaving Chaumont. The flight west- 
ward until he had reached Troyes had taken about 
half an hour. After that, he had been so busy seek- 
ing the German bombers, trying to avoid collisions 
in the air, and dodging through the clouds to get 
in a favorable position to open fire on the Germans, 
that he had lost all track of time. His clock had been 
demolished when a burst of shots from the German 
machine gunners went through his instrument board. 

His oil as shown by the gauge was down to zero. 
That either meant that he was rapidly running out 
of oil, or that his gauge was out of order. He 
knew that the engine would slow down and ulti- 
mately stop if his oil was gone, so he watched his 
tachometer intently. Otherwise, he could not see 
that there was anything the matter with his plane. 

The flight from Chaumont had been almost due 
west, but the flight in the clouds had made him fly 
in ali directions. Sometimes he had been in the 
clouds for several minutes. He had not tried to 
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watch the ground in order to orient himself. Ac- 
cordingly, it was possible that he had worked his way 
northward until he had crossed the German lines. 
As far as he could see, however, there was no dis- 
tinct change in the small sections of the country 
beneath him which became visible from time to time 
as he flew out into the open. Bill was not taking 
any more chances than he had to. If he was over 
German territory there was always the possibility 
that the Anti-aircraft artillery would open up on 
him. He did want to get down and see that plane. 
It was his plane. He had shot it, and he wanted to 
get credit for it. 

During the fight Bill had been too excited to get 
nervous. His nerves and muscles were tense. Now 
that it was over, he was becoming slightly nervous. 
The thought of those tracer bullets coming through 
the cockpit made him wince. Which one of the 
bombers he had brought down he had no idea. He 
had seen five of them, engaged in combat at three 
different times, but he had no way of determining 
whether it was the same plane in all three fights. 

Once more Bill brought his plane out into the 
open above the crashed bomber. He looked down 
and saw soldiers running toward the wreck. At 
first he could not determine the nationality of the 
soldiers. Upon careful examination he decided that 
they were Americans, for they had on the olive drab 
uniform. Suddenly he remembered that the Eng- 
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lish soldiers wore a uniform very similar in color 
to the Americans. However, it made no difference 
which they were so long as they were not Germans. 
Bill decided to land. 

The field adjoining the orchard was not any too 
large, but Bill brought his plane into it without any 
trouble. The plane came to a stop and Bill shut off 
his engine and started across to the crashed Bomber. 
There was quite a crowd of soldiers and officers 
around the wreck, and they were Americans. More 
were running in that direction from a nearby town 
which Bill, either because of his excitement, or 
because it had been hidden by the clouds, had not 
noticed. It was quite a large sized town, and was 
evidently some kind of headquarters for American 
troops. 

“Great work, my boy,” a large, heavy set ser- 
geant called out, as Bill came up. 

The other soldiers turned around, and when they 
saw Bill approaching, gave forth a loud cheer. An 
officer, Major of the general staff, came up and 
asked Bill Bruce all about the details of the aerial 
fight. The Major made notes of Bill’s name and 
station. The soldiers crowded around him to such 
an extent that he had difficulty in reaching the 
wreck. 

Other soldiers were removing the Germans from 
the wreck. There was no doubt of the fact that 
Bill had hit the plane. The front gunner’s cockpit 
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had not been wrecked in the crash, but there were © 
numerotis bullet holes through it. Apparently Bill 
had hit the gunners with his first burst. That ex- 
plained the sudden cessation of their firing. One of 
the bullets had hit the pilot in the chest and killed 
him. Bill had seen as much as he wanted to, and 
walked away. He knew that some of the crew were 
not hurt, others were badly injured, and still others 
were dead, but the details were inconsequential. The 
important thing was that he had shot down his first 
plane. 

“What is the name of this place?’ Bill asked, as 
he met the general staff Major outside the crowd. 

“Neufchateau,” replied the Major. “I'll show you 
its location.” 

The Major drew a map from his pocket. He 
opened it up and pointed to the town. Bill then 
realized where his flight had taken him to. The 
German bombers had been working back to their 
own lines, and Bill had been following them. They 
had flown back to the northeast of Chaumont. If 
the flight had continued much longer they would 
have crossed the front lines and been over German — 
territory. 

“I wonder if I can get any aviation gasoline and 
some oil here?” asked Bill. 

“That should be no trouble at all,” replied the 
Major. “The headquarters of the advance section 
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of the S.O.S. is located here. I will send my car 
into town and have some brought out.” 

It was some time later when a truck appeared with 
drums of gasoline and cans of castor oil. Bill 
Bruce examined his oil line but could find nothing 
wrong with anything except the gauge. Apparently 
it had been hit and rendered inoperative. Quite a lot 
of oil had leaked out of the gauge. Aided by the 
truck driver Bill plugged the line, filled his gas and 
oil tanks, and prepared to take off. 

“Where are you heading for?” asked the Major. 

“Tssoudun,” replied Bill. 

“Well, Lieutenant,” replied the Major, “I will see 
that you get credit for bringing this plane down. I 
am leaving for Chaumont right after you take off.” 

Bill Bruce said good bye to the Major, had some 
of the soldiers pull his propeller through, and took 
off. It was quite late in the afternoon’ when he 
reached Issoudun. Judging from the crowd which 
met him as his plane stopped rolling when he reached 
the line, the news of his fight with the Germans must 
have preceded him. There was no doubt about it 
when he climbed out of the plane. The officers and 
mechanics gave him a wonderful ovation. 

The commanding officer came up and congratu- 
lated him. The officers and enlisted men crowded 
around the plane and made comments upon the vari- 
ous bullet holes. Bill wanted to get away from it all. 
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His orders were to return to Cazau as soon as pos- 
sible. He could not make it before dark, so he must 
spend the night at the flying school. 

“Will you please get my plane ready so that I can 
start for Cazau the first thing in the morning?” he 
asked the operations officer. 

“If I have my way,” said the Commanding Of- 
ficer, “That plane will never leave here. I want to 
keep it to show to the students who come hereafter 
to this school. It will be an incentive for them to 
put forth their best efforts under all the obstacles 
they may come into contact with, just as you have 
done. We are proud that you are a graduate of this 
school.” 

Bill Bruce spent the evening recounting his ex- 
periences to the officers stationed at Issoudun. He 
was bored with it all, and found it rather difficult 
to answer the many questions asked, for there were 
so many things that had happened about which he 
had no recollection. Maneuvers of the plane which 
he must have made by instinct, and of which he 
could give no account. He was glad when he finally 
got back to his old quarters, and found himself 
alone. 

The next morning he hurried out to his plane to 
get an early start. The plane was not even on the 
line. He asked the hangar crew about it, and was 
told that the Adjutant had told them not to take it 
from the hangar. Bill was indignant. There was 
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no reason so far as he knew why he should not start 
at once for Cazau. He hurried to the Adjutant’s 
office. 

“Say, what’s the big idea?” he asked. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the Adjutant. 

“Why did you tell the men at the hangar not to 
take out my plane?” 

“Orders from Headquarters,” replied the Adju- 
tant. “We have just received a wire from Chau- 
mont directing that you be held here for further in- 
structions. That’s all I know about it. It looks as 
if you will have to cool your heels here for a while.” 

“Well, that’s that,” said Bill, as he went out of 
the office. 

He didn’t like waiting around Issoudun very 
much, but evidently they were getting out some or- 
ders for him at Chaumont. That would mean a 
change of station. Perhaps he would go up to Co- 
lombey-les-Belles to the replacement depot. That 
would put him in line for a vacancy in one of the 
squadrons when replacements were requested. Bill 
knew that all pilots who went up to the front usu- 
ally went through the depot at Colombey-les-Belles, 
just as all planes for the squadrons were held there 
until needed. 

Bill hung around Headquarters all morning, wait- 
ing for orders, but none came. He went to the mess 
hall for lunch and returned as soon as he could. The 
afternoon passed very slowly, and the office closed 
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for the night, but no orders had come. It had been 
a long tedious day. He certainly hoped that he 
would have no more like it. Anything was better 
than waiting. 

The next morning the Adjutant met Bill Bruce 
with a broad grin on his face. It was apparent that 
. something unusual had happened. 

“You lucky dog,” exclaimed the Adjutant. “Your 
orders have come, and where do you suppose that 
you go?” 

“T presume that it is Colombey-les-Belles,” replied 
Bill. 

“You are all wrong,” said the Adjutant. “You 
go to the 94th Squadron at Tonquin. You are to 
go to Romorantin and get a Spad XIII, and take it 
up with you. That fixes you up so that you will not 
have to lie around the depot at Colombey. Evidently 
the authorities at Chaumont heard of your bringing 
down that Boche bomber. It is not often that a 
pilot is ordered direct to an outfit on the front. You 
can take your old Nieuport as far as Romorantin 
and leave it there. We will send up after it.” 

“How about all my equipment at Cazau?” asked 
Bill. 

“Now don’t try and gum the game,” said the Ad- 
jutant. “Tf you start asking for things you will end 
up at Colombey. You are being sent up to the 94th 
because they need a pilot, not because they need 
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your equipment. I will write to the C.O. at Cazau 
and have your stuff sent up.” 

“Thanks, old man,” said Bill. “I guess that I 
will pull out.” 

“Just one thing more,” said the Adjutant. “You 
have received official credit for bringing down that 
Hun. Four more and you will be an Ace. Good 
luck to you.” 

Bill Bruce left the office in high spirits. He 
found his Nieuport waiting for him on the line. He 
was sorry to have to leave it at Romo, but the 
thought of joining a squadron on the front more 
than made up for the loss of the plane. After a 
short flight he landed at Romorantin, the enormous 
aviation depot which supplied all the planes for the 
squadrons on the front. Bill did not wait there any 
longer than was necessary to get his Spad, for he 
was eager to join his squadron. 

Late in the afternoon he landed at Tonquin. Dur- 
ing his flight he had tested out the Spad with a view 
to learning all that he could about its flying char- 
acteristics. The more he flew it the better he liked 
it. He began to think that perhaps he could do just 
as well with the Spad as he had done with his Nieu- 
port. By the time he reached Tonquin, he was sure 
of it. 

The 94th had just been through some hard fly- 
ing during the German push at Chateau Thierry. 
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They had gone into the fight as recruits, and had 
come out as veterans. They had suffered a number 
of losses, and Bill Bruce was the last of the replace- 
‘ments. Also, he was bringing up the one Spad 
needed to complete their equipment. Prior to Bill’s 
arrival there had been some Nieuports in the squad- 
ron. Now there were no other planes but Spads. 
Would he be allowed to get into the fighting at once? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FIRST PATROL OVER THE LINES 


THE 94th Squadron was one of the first American 
pursuit squadrons to be ordered to the front. Its 
personnel included some of the Americans who had 
served with the Lafayette Esquadrille, that All- 
American organization which had sérved with the 
French long before the United States had entered the 
World War. The Commanding Officer of the squad- 
ron, when Bill Bruce joined, was Major Kenneth 
Marr. Marr had served with the Esquadrille, and 
was an Ace when he joined the 94th. 

The squadron had been equipped with Nieuports, 
but when the Spad XIII was perfected the Nieuports 
were discarded as fast as they became unserviceable. 
Thus it was that Bill Bruce brought up the last Spad 
needed to complete the squadron equipment. 

The squadron had seen its first service in the Toul 
Sector. It was in this sector that most of the squad- 
rons were given their final training before being sent 
to an active sector. There had not been much aerial 
activity near Toul for some time, but with the ar- 
rival of the 94th things had changed. It looked as 
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if the Germans sent out patrols just to give the 94th 
experience in aerial combat on their first patrol. 
Their premier patrol was most successful, for two 
German planes had been shot down with no losses 
to the 94th. 

When the Germans started their push at Chateau 
Thierry the 94th was sent there to meet the large 
aerial concentration which was co-operating with the 
enemy ground troops. The squadron was almost 
sure to meet enemy planes on every patrol. There 
were no quiet days, and the squadron had done most 
excellent work during the German offensive. It 
had suffered losses, but they had been replaced. Bill 
Bruce arrived just after the German push had ex- 
hausted itself against the superior Allied reserves, 
and just before the Allied armies started their 
counter offensive. 

Our airmen were destined to have considerable 
difficulty in providing the aerial protection and se- 
curing the information demanded by the ground 
troops. The Germans were concentrating as much 
of their air service as they could to prevent our 
aerial supremacy. Bill had arrived when the 94th 
had this most difficult task allotted to it. 

The Airdrome was situated in a small valley near 
the town of Tonquin. They were so far on back 
of the lines that it was hard to realize that such a 
titantic struggle was taking place but a short dis- 
tance away. If the Allied Armies were successful in 
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turning the German hordes back the high water mark 
of the war would be passed. It was a most critical 
moment for both the ground and the air forces. It 
was estimated that the Germans had about four times 
as many planes in that sector as the Allies had. 

The squadron was housed in temporary frame 
buildings, such as were used so much all over France 
during the war. The officers were all quartered in 
one large building. Several occupied the same room. 
A mess hall was located a short distance away. Large 
canvas hangars had been erected to protect the air- 
planes from the elements. The canvas had been 
tinted with large streaks of various colored paints 
as camouflage to make them blend with the ground. 
The hangars were placed in the edge of a small 
wooded area to further conceal them from aerial ob- 
servation. They were so well hidden, in fact, that 
Bill, upon his arrival, had located the airdrome only 
after much trouble, even though he knew its exact 
location. 

Bill Bruce was assigned to a room already oc- 
cupied by a man who later was to become the squad- 
ron commander, and America’s greatest Ace. That 
man was Eddie Rickenbacker. Bill had no means 
of looking into the future, but he did know that 
Rick, as they called him, tried in every way to 
make Bill comfortable. He took special pains to be 
nice to Bill, and Bill appreciated it very much, for 
he was the newest Rookie, and did not know a single 
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person in the squadron. Accordingly Bill Bruce was 
delighted when he was assigned to Rick’s flight. 

Bill Bruce had no time to think things over after 
his arrival. The operations order, posted on the 
bulletin board that night, made it quite clear that he 
was to go out with the squadron on patrol the very. 
next day. The time set for departure was daybreak. 
The squadron was divided into three flights; a low 
echelon, a medium echelon and a high echelon. Each 
flight was composed of nine planes. Rick’s flight, 
to which Bill had been assigned, was the high alti- 
tude echelon. 

Bill was awakened by the guard the next morning 
while it was still dark. The other pilots were getting 
up and starting for the mess hall. Outside Bill could 
hear the mechanics warming up the engines. Rick 
called his flight together after breakfast and assigned 
them to their positions in the flight. Bill was as- 
signed to number nine, the last man out on the end 
of one of the wings of the Vee. 

Rick impressed upon his officers the necessity of 
staying in formation. He told of the many instances 
where new men on the front had left their positions 
for one reason or another, and were almost always 
shot down before any help could reach them. The 
safety of everyone depended upon their staying in 
formation. The German aviators were always look- 
ing for a straggler and never hesitated to take ad- 
vantage of a solo flier. 
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The planes took off from the airdrome just as it 
was beginning to get light. Rick assembled his 
flight at the 2,000 foot mark, and began to climb for 
his proper altitude, which was 15,000 feet. As they 
climbed Bill could see the other two flights below him, 
and far below the broad valley of the Marne, ex- 
tending to the east and to the west. At first Bill 
could not see any indications of the thousands of 
soldiers on the ground, but he soon began to pick up 
the flashes of the many guns on both sides of the 
line, and he surmised that the front line must be 
about midway between the two lines of heavy ar- 
tillery. That being the case, Rick was leading his 
formation across the lines above territory now oc- 
cupied by the Germans. 

Other formations appeared in the sky, but they 
were so far away that Bill could not tell whether they 
were friends or enemies. However, as Rick made 
no movement to get position for attacking, Bill sur- 
mised that they were friends. As time passed the 
conflict on the ground became more intense, judg- 
ing from the increased number of flashes from the 
artillery. 

Then, suddenly, Bill saw some very pretty balls of 
smoke appear in the sky ahead of the formation, but 
beneath it. It did not dawn on him for a moment 
that the anti-aircraft guns were firing at the squad- 
ron. As a matter of fact, he did not appreciate it 
until he felt his plane give a violent lurch. It was just 
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as if an unseen hand had tried to upset his Spad. He 
looked around and saw the ball of smoke quite close 
to his plane. That was not so good. It looked as 
if the Germans had found the correct range and al- 
titude of the formation. The burst had been almost 
exact for his plane. He had a tendency to turn out 
of formation, for he thought that the next one would 
surely hit him. He was not sure that Rick had seen 
‘that burst. Bill was on the extreme end of the Vee. 
Rick was far up in front. Another burst gave his 
plane a still more violent jolt. It took all the nerve 
that he had to keep his plane in formation. 

Rick must have seen the bursts, for he turned the 
flight to the right and climbed rapidly. Bill looked 
at his altimeter and saw that they had reached 12,000 
feet. He looked below and saw that the bursts were 
well beneath the flight. He was much relieved, 

They cruised back and forth above the area in 
back of the German lines. Apparently there were 
no Boche planes in sight, for the three echelons con- 
tinued along without molesting the planes flying 
beneath them. Then, quite suddenly the flights 
seemed to change their tactics. Bill felt that there 
must be German planes around. He searched the 
sky, but could not see any. They flew well into the 
German section, and were apparently working toward 
a common point with another squadron flying at 
about the same altitude as they were. Search as he 
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would, Bill still could not see any enemy planes. 
Then suddenly, far beneath him Bill saw the low 
echelon of his squadron engage in combat with some 
Fokkers. The Germans seemed to have suddenly ap- 
peared in the sky. Surely, a moment ago, they had 
not been there. There must have been twenty of 
them. The middle echelon dived down and joined 
in the fight. The lower echelon retained its forma- 
tion, but the middle one began attacking the enemy 
planes while diving, each pilot picking out a target 
as he dived toward the ground. 

Bill wondered why Rick did not join in the fight. 
Obviously, the other two flights were outnumbered. 
It did not seem possible for them to carry on a suc- 
cessful combat when so greatly outnumbered. 
Through it all Rick continued to circle overhead. 
Several planes went down. Others withdrew from 
the action. Bill could not tell whether they were 
Huns or men from his squadron, for the planes were 
so intermingled. Why didn’t Rick join in? 

Suddenly Rick turned his flight, and Bill had the 
sun on his back. He looked down and saw that he 
was in a direct line from the sun to the combat be- 
low. Then it dawned upon him why Rick had re- 
mained up where he was, for another German forma- 
tion was diving to join in the fight. The Germans 
were below Bill. Rick must have seen the rein- 
forcements coming. He had then flown around until 
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he had the sun at his back, and now the Germans 
could not see Rick’s flight on account of the blind- 
ing rays of the sun. 

Rick gave the signal, and the flight went down in 
a steep dive. They maintained their formation for 
a while, but Rick drew away from the others. He 
was diving with his engine full on. Bill’s plane was 
going so fast that he wondered how it held together. 
Rick was opening up with his machine guns. One 
pilot after another in the flight opened up on dif- 
ferent enemy planes. Bill could see the tracer bul- 
lets from Rick’s guns creep up on one of the Fok- 
kers. Finally the bullets were spraying into the 
fusilage, and the Fokker went down in an uncon- 
trolled dive. Rick had shot down his man. 

The next few minutes were all a blur to Bill. He 
had the sensation of opening fire upon a Fokker 
well beneath him, of seeing tracer bullets flying 
in all directions, and of passing by numerous planes 
so swiftly that he was scarcely aware of it, but ex- 
actly what was happening he did not know. He 
was following the plane in front of him and trying 
to keep in formation. Rick continued in the dive 
until the flight was far below the altitude of the 
fight. He then zoomed his plane, and the others 
followed. 

Bill was sure that he had not hit his target. He 
had passed so quickly, and had been so close that 
there seemed to be only a few inches separating his 
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plane and the Fokker. He saw several planes tum- 
bling toward the ground. He was sure that some 
were German, and that others belonged to his squad- 
ron. Rick’s attack had come so suddenly that the 
Germans were not fully aware of what was happen- 
ing until it was all over. 

After leveling out Rick led the flight back up to 
the altitude of the combat, but it was all over. The 
Fokkers had disappeared from the vicinity. The 
American planes were resuming their places in the 
formation. Some of the planes were missing. Far 
below Bill could see several Spads chasing Fokkers 
down to the ground. Bill realized, now, that there 
was no time to think of anything but the task in hand 
during aerial combats. Everything was done so 
quickly. He had quite forgotten the Archies. Evi- 
dently they had been firing at the American forma- 
tions all the time. Some of the bumps which Bill 
had felt must have come from their exploding shells, 
for the white puffs of smoke were all around them 
now. 

Bill looked at his clock. They had been up over 
an hour and a half. In a short time they must re- 
turn to the airdrome for refueling. Rick was now 
swinging his flight toward the southwest. Perhaps 
they were now heading for their airdrome. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A DIRECT HIT BY ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


As he was flying along with Rick’s flight Bill 
thought back over the incidents of the fight with the 
Germans. All three flights of the squadron had been 
flying along in perfect formation with no enemy 
planes in sight, and almost instantly the calm and 
serenity of the picture was gone. German planes 
had appeared from nowhere, and the fight had 
started. Rick’s flight was occupying a grand stand 
seat far above the combat. The pilots in the flight 
could see the planes below circling and maneuvering 
as they endeavored to shoot their opponents down. 

The German reinforcements started in to help out 
their planes, but before they could join in the fight 
Rick had thrown his flight like a thunderbolt from 
the sky. The Germans didn’t even see the planes 
coming down on them. The top echelon was trav- 
eling at a rate of about two hundred miles an hour 
as they thundered past the milling planes. The 
speed was so great that Bill could not aim his gun 
accurately, and mentally complimented Rick on his 
ability to shoot a plane down as they were diving 
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toward the ground. None of the other pilots had 
been so successful. 

That dive of 14,000 feet had taken but a few 
seconds, but its results were very gratifying. The 
German aviators almost immediately withdrew from 
the conflict. The flight drew up about a thousand 
feet below, and before they could get back into the 
fight it was over. Rick had taken up his formation 
again, and was now leading it back toward home. 

The anti-aircraft artillery was now busily en- 
gaged in trying to shoot down the American planes. 
As Bill looked around he could see the white puffs 
of smoke in all directions. Some of the bursts were 
above, some below, ahead and behind the formation. 
But when they came too close Rick would change 
direction, lose or gain altitude, and the gunners would 
then have to try all over again to get the range and 
deflection. 

The bursts came much closer as they approached a 
point over the German troops fighting on the ground 
below them. Bill still felt a trifle panicky when a 
burst rocked his plane, but as yet he had no reason 
to fear this enemy of the airmen. The formation 
had almost reached the American lines when the 
bursts became much more numerous and much closer 
to the planes. 

Bill was intently watching the plane directly in 
front of his. It was on that plane that he had to 
gauge his distance to keep his own plane in its proper 
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place in the formation. He also found that by 
watching the other planes he could keep his mind off 
the anti-aircraft attack. The pilot in the plane in 
front turned and waved to Bill. Very soon they 
would be across the lines and at a safe distance from 
those deadly puffs of smoke. 

Bill looked into his cockpit to check up on his in- 
struments. He then gazed at the plane in front. 
Everything was going along finely. He turned his 
head toward Rick leading the formation. It was 
only for a second, then he directed his attention again 
toward the plane directly in front of him. He looked 
but the plane had disappeared. Where the plane 
should have been was a large cloud of smoke, flames 
and debris. Bill turned his plane so that he would 
not have to fly through it. As he came abreast of 
the place the smoke cleared away, and no trace of 
the plane was left. A few seconds before the plane 
had been riding along perfectly, but now it was no 
more. There was not even a piece of it in sight. It 
had been entirely obliterated from the sky. Nothing 
could have done that except a direct hit by anti- 
aircraft. The flight had come through the combat 
without any casualties, but on its way home, had 
lost one of its members in a manner that was en- 
tirely unthought of. Bill had heard other pilots tell 
of hundreds of flights through Archie firing with- 
out so much as a scratch being received. Here, on 
his first flight, a plane had received a direct hit, and 
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been obliterated. There had not been any fragments 
left to drift down toward the earth. 

The thought of the fate of the plane and the pilot 
filled Bill with awe. After thinking it over as they 
flew along, Bill was forced to come to an acceptable 
line of reasoning for his own peace of mind. The 
plane had flown right into the trajectory of the shell. 
The same thing could happen while flying low over 
the lines when the ground artillery was firing. If 
a plane flew into the path of a projectile there was 
only one thing that could happen, and it had hap- 
pened right before Bill’s eyes. 

Rick led his flight back to the airdrome and they 
landed. The pilots taxied their planes up to the 
lines and climbed down to the ground. The other 
flights came in shortly afterward. Rick’s flight had 
returned with eight planes. The low echelon still 
had seven planes and the middle one had eight. The 
squadron had lost four planes in one fight. 

“Four of our planes are missing,” said Major 
Marr, when the officers had assembled in the mess 
hall. “However I think that the man I lost from my 
flight will come in later. He had a disabled engine, 
and the last that I saw of him, he was trying to get 
back to our lines. How about your flight, Rick?” 

“One missing,” replied Rick. “One plane was 
hit by an anti-aircraft shell and entirely destroyed.” 

The other flight leader reported that two of his 
planes had apparently landed in back of the German 
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lines. The squadron had accounted for six German 
planes with a loss of four of their own. From the 
general results obtained it had been a very success- 
ful flight. 

“Remember, you new men who have just joined,” 
said Major Marr, “we are here to knock every Ger- 
-man plane that we see out of the sky. We will suffer 
some losses in doing it, but we must not think of the 
losses. If we can get two of theirs for one of ours 
everytime we go out, there will not be many enemy 
planes left in a short time.” 

He was interrupted by the roar of an approaching 
plane. The pilots all raced out of the mess hall. 
Two planes were landing. Both were Spads, and 
both had the squadron insignia on the fusilage. 

“T was never so glad to see the ‘Hat in the Ring’ 
in my life,” said Rick to Bill, who was standing 
nearby. 

The 94th had adopted the “Hat in the Ring” as its 
squadron insignia. Each plane had an inverted high 
hat, decorated with stars and stripes and surrounded 
by a ring, painted on the fusilage. The insignia 
was a challenge to all other squadrons. The 94th 
was thus announcing its claim to the title of “Best 
squadron on the front.” 

“Six Germans brought down with a loss of only 
two planes to the squadron,” said Major Marr when 
the officers had reassembled. “The squadron will 
take off again at three thirty. Flight leaders will 
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get their planes in order. The patrols will cover 
the same area as this morning. The low flight this 
morning will take the top one. The other two each 
drop down. That is all.” 

Thus was the war spirit brought home to Bill 
Bruce. There was no time for extended mourning 
over the loss of comrades. The big job was to lick 
the Germans, and to do it as quickly as possible. 
New pilots would take the place of those who were 
lost, and the missions would continue. The indi- 
vidual was lost in the gigantic machine which moved 
relentlessly forward. 

Exactly on the dot of three thirty the top echelon 
left the ground. Rick’s flight took off immediately 
afterward, followed by the third echelon. Each 
flight left the ground with eight planes instead of 
nine, but as far as Bill could see, there was no other 
change in the squadron. Surely the pilots showed 
no change of heart after the morning’s combat. 
They were all eager to get at the Hun planes. In 
fact, they appeared to be more eager than ever. 

Bill’s was still the last plane in the right side of 
the Vee. Rick climbed for altitude in back of his 
own lines. Bill could see the top flight well above 
his, and the lower flight below. All three were climb- 
ing in great circles. Once again Bill saw the battle 
field below unfold as the planes gained altitude. He 
recognized different features of the terrain that he 
had seen during the morning’s flight. He was sure 
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that the Americans had pushed their lines forward. 
The flashes of the artillery firing seemed much far- 
ther to the north. 

The formation crossed the lines at an altitude of 
11,000 feet. Other planes were in the air at vary- 
ing altitudes from two thousand feet above them 
right down to the ground. Each formation had its 
own role. There were observation planes for the 
army and corps, low pursuit and high pursuit, and 
quite a few bombardment planes going across the 
lines to drop their “eggs”? on some German troop 
concentrations, ammunition dumps, or supply bases. 

The Archies opened up with their usual vigor, 
but the smoke puffs never quite caught up with the 
planes. Far off to the east Bill could see some 
planes in combat, but evidently the fight was outside 
the patrol area of the 94th. The formation worked 
its way well into German territory, turned to the 
east, and then started back toward our own lines. 

Very suddenly a German formation appeared and 
maneuvered for position to open fire on Rick’s flight. 
Bill closed the distance between his plane and the 
one in front. As yet there had not been a shot fired, 
as both formations were trying to take advantage of 
any mistakes which the other made. The distance 
between the two groups was constantly growing less. 
Bill looked above him, and saw that the upper echelon 
was also maneuvering for position. Perhaps that 
was why the Germans had not already attacked. 
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‘They had over fifteen planes in their group. Rick 
had but eight in his. 

Bill came to with a start. While he had been 
looking at the upper formation the groups had closed 
and the fight was on. Rick was circling with his 
flight, and was flying directly toward the Germans. 
The enemy formation evidently had a leader just 
as experienced as Rick, for they did not swerve, 
but continued straight toward the American flight. 

Bill found that he had his hands full. He must 
keep in formation, pick out an enemy plane, watch 
for any other enemy planes which might join in the 
fight, and also aim his guns at the plane which he 
selected. All of a sudden he found that he had lost 
the formation. His gun had jammed after firing 
a few shots, and he had to withdraw from the fight 
until he had reduced the jam. 

He climbed his plane, working frantically on the 
gun as he climbed. Out of the corner of his eye he 
saw another German formation coming down like 
a rocket to join in the fight. Above them he could 
see the upper echelon of the squadron also coming 
down in an almost straight dive. Bill tried to get 
his plane out of the way of the other planes, and 
was aware of tracer bullets crashing through his 
fusilage and instrument board. He turned his plane 
sharply and spotted his opponent. 

He was conscious of the fact that the enemy plane 
was a Fokker, and that it had its tail painted a 
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light blue. By this time the gun jam was reduced, 
and Bill now opened fire on the Fokker. His plane 
was still in the steep bank when he began firing, but 
he could see the tracers going through the fusilage 
of the German plane. Suddenly there was a flash 
of fire, and the Fokker went down in flames. Bill 
had shot down his second plane. It had been so 
easy that he could scarcely believe it. He watched 
the plane diving toward the ground, and wondered 
where it would hit. He realized with a start that 
he was making a big mistake in watching that plane 
dive to the ground, but he was too late. He was 
brought back to the fight quite suddenly when a 
stream of bullets crashed through his fusilage. He 
looked around while making an Immelman, and saw 
that the main flight was now well to the north. He 
was alone with his opponent. It was another Hun 
in a Fokker. Bill pulled around for position to open 
fire, but his engine sputtered and quit. The German 
made a dive, opened fire, and continued on his way. 
There was nothing for Bill to do but to try to get 
back to his own lines. 

He headed the plane to the South, and could see 
the troops on the ground far ahead of him. The 
Archies were opening up, and he saw that he must 
go through the most intensive part of their barrage. 
If he landed in back of the German lines he would 
be made a prisoner. Could he make his own lines? 


CHAPTER XX. 
THROUGH THE BARBED WIRE TO SAFETY 


AFTER bringing down the German plane Bill had 
no idea that his own plane was damaged until he 
tried to attack the second of the Fokkers. He had 
been so intent upon watching the first plane dive to 
the ground that the second one came upon him as a 
surprise. That second plane came so close that Bill 
could see the details of the aviator’s face, partly hid- 
den by the helmet and goggles. He had caught Bill 
in a very precarious position. The engine of Bill’s 
Spad was dead. It was very peculiar that the Boche 
pilot had made but one dive at him. Bill looked 
around, and understood the reason. There was an- 
other formation of Spads approaching. The Ger- 
man pilot must have decided that the odds were too 
great, in spite of the fact that he had a cripple as 
an opponent. 

The formation of Spads precluded any more at- 
tacks from enemy aircraft, but there was still the 
anti-aircraft to pass. At best it was very doubtful 
if Bill could reach his own lines on account of the 
distance. The Archies merely increased the hazard. 
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The Spad formation came up alongside of Bill’s 
plane as he was trying to stretch out his glide so as 
to get close to his own lines before landing. Bill 
noticed that it was a French squadron which had 
saved him from being shot down. He waved to the 
French pilots as they passed by. Their presence 
made him feel much better, even though they could 
do nothing to help him. The French aviators waved 
back at him, and Bill was left to work out his own 
salvation. 

Fortunately, the wind was blowing from the 
northwest. This helped out greatly, for it gave him 
an additional speed over the ground toward the al- 
lied lines. Just how strong the wind was, Bill did not 
know. He did know, however, that normally he was 
losing one foot in altitude for every six feet that he 
passed over the ground. His altimeter was gone. 
There was no means to determine his exact altitude. 
He knew that he had been flying at about 11,000 feet 
when he was attacked. He must be about 9,000 feet 
now, but the lines were so far away, and 9,000 feet 
in altitude meant only 54,000 feet horizontally—ten 
miles if everything went right. 

The Archies started opening up on him as he 
glided toward the earth. At first they could not get 
the range, but as the plane continued, the bursts 
came closer and closer. If Bill turned his plane he 
would lose altitude without gaining distance toward 
his objective. If he continued to fly on a straight 
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course there was always the danger of the Archies 
getting his exact range and bringing him down. Bill 
decided that he would rather run the chances of the 
Archies hitting his plane than of being made a pris- 
oner by the Germans. Accordingly, he set his teeth 
and steeled himself against making the slightest al- 
lowance for the bursts which he might see or feel. 

As his plane lost altitude the bursts became closer 
and the bumps greater. One shell exploded so close 
that he almost lost control of the plane. Another 
exploded directly in front, and he ran through the 
smoke. He was heading his plane toward what he 
thought to be the nearest point of the allied lines. It 
would be, if he made it, several miles from where he 
had crossed it in the morning. In the sector which 
they had crossed the troops were moving, the Ger- 
mans backward, and the Americans forward. As he 
approached the line now, there were no troop move- 
ments visible. It was hard to distinguish exactly 
where the front line was. He could see one trench 
line after another stretching across in front of him. 

Bill looked down at the ground. There was nothing 
distinctive in sight but the continued flashes from 
the Archies. He could see no signs of any other 
troops. The smoke clouds from the exploding shells 
became more numerous as he progressed. That was 
a certain indication that he was still a considerable 
distance from his own lines. He had lost so much 
altitude that he could now pick out details on the 
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ground, such as the guns under their camoutlage 
screens, and the men firing them. A deadly fear that 
he was playing a losing game came over him. | 

He looked at the ground ahead of the plane and 
saw line after line of trenches. The barbed wire be- 
tween the trenches became visible. His plane would 
be on the ground in a very few minutes. The sus- 
‘pense of where he was going to land was gone in a 
flash when a perfect hail of machine gun and rifle 
bullets riddled his plane. Bill drew his head into 
the cockpit without any further delay. That fusil- 
lade left no doubt that it was the German lines he 
was drifting into. 

His plane was so low now that he could see in- 
dividuals moving in the trenches. Each one in turn 
aimed his gun and fired. The interplane struts were 
shattered, the fabric was torn, and some of the wires 
cut, but the plane continued its glide. Bill picked out 
an open space in front and headed for it. He pulled 
over some trees, slipped the Spad to kill his speed, 
jumped some barbed wire, and put the wheels on the 
ground. The plane rolled along on level ground for 
an instant when Bill saw several shell holes directly 
in front of him. He tried to steer the plane so it 
would miss them, but with no success. 

The plane had no sooner touched the ground when 
things began to happen. The Germans started to 
fire at the plane with rifles and machine guns from 
their trenches. To make things further complicated, 
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some of them began throwing hand grenades toward 
the plane. Bill was fairly successful in dodging the 
first few shell holes, but when the machine gun and 
tifle fire started he gave up all further attempts to 
steer the plane. The only thing he was interested in 
now was to get out of that plane and into the Allied 
trenches. 

He was out of the plane with a jump just as it 
rolled into an extra large shell hole and crashed. His 
leap took him clear of the wreck, but caused him to 
roll over into another shell hole. He was on his feet 
in an instant and running toward another hole closer 
to his own trenches. About the same time an abso- 
lute inferno broke loose. The enemy machine guns 
laid down a barrage to prevent any help reaching 
the plane or any troops from rescuing Bill. It was 
too late, however, for Bill was on his way. 

He crouched in a shell hole until things seemed to 
quiet down a bit, and then sprinted to the next hole 
as fast as he could. Each time he came into sight the 
German soldiers opened up on him with rifle and 
machine gun fire. Fortunately, that particular 
stretch of No Man’s Land was not very wide. It did 
not take him long to reach the barbed wire in front of 
the trenches. The trip through the barbed wire came 
near to being fatal, for his heavy flying suit became 
caught on the barbs. He discarded it in a flash, and 
accompanied by a perfect torrent of shots, disap- 
peared into the trenches. 
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When Bill Bruce slid into that trench he had no 
idea where he was landing. It made no difference— 
as long as he was getting out of the zone of fire of 
the German soldiers. It was a miracle that he had 
escaped with his life, but he landed in the trench 
without a wound, other than the slashes and cuts of 
the barbed wire. His only regret was that he had 
‘to leave his leather coat on the barbed wire. There 
were three bullet holes in the sleeve—a choice sou- 
venir of his escapade if he could have taken it home. 

After landing at the bottom of the trench he 
sagged into a heap and rested. A crowd of French 
soldiers came running up to him, but as they all 
talked at once, he could not understand a word that 
was said. Finally, a French officer came up and led 
him through several communicating trenches toward 
the rear. They came to a bomb proof casement and 
entered. A steep stairway led down into a fairly 
large, dark, dank underground room. MHere was 
safety! 

After Bill had recovered his equilibrium suffi- 
ciently to look around, he saw that there were several 
French officers in the casement. They gave him some 
hot coffee to drink, and in his broken French, Bill 
tried to tell them what had happened. Little by 
little they grasped the details of his story. Then 
Bill learned that he was in a battalion C.P. (Com- 
mand Post), and was a few miles to the southwest 
of Reims. The battalion commander, at Bill’s re- 
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quest, promised to send a message out to the 94th 
Squadron telling of Bill’s escape. 

In the meantime, there was nothing to be done but 
wait in the dug-out until night, as the Germans were 
shelling that section of the front quite heavily. Bill 
Bruce found it very interesting to listen to the French 
officers, and the time passed rapidly. The German 
barrage let up some when it became dark, and Bill 
left the bomb proof cellar reluctantly. After he had 
gained its shelter his stay there had been very pleas- 
ant. : 

After a zig-zag walk through more trenches he 
came out into the open with his French guide. He 
was taken from the Battalion C.P. to the Regimen- 
tal C.P., and then back to the Brigade headquarters. 
Finally, he reached the Division headquarters, and 
was sent back to his Squadron by automobile. He 
reached the airdrome about midnight, but the staff 
officers were still up working on the orders for the 
next day’s operations. 

“We had about given you up as lost,” said Major 
Marr, when Bill walked into the Squadron Office. 

“Why hello, Bill,” said Rick. “When you left the 
formation I never expected to see you again. The 
Commandant of the French 64th Squadron phoned 
over that he had rescued you from Hun aviators, 
but thought that you might have been caught in the 
barrage after you landed in ‘No-Man’s Land.’” 

“Didn’t you get word from the French C.P. near 
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Fere en Tardenois?” asked Bill. “I tried to send 
word from there when I reached the trenches.” 

“Never got a thing,” said Marr. “We're glad 
you’re back anyhow, even if you did come unan- 
nounced.” 

“What happened, anyway?” asked Rick. 

Bill told his story with as few details as he could 
and yet make it intelligible. 

“Well, you’ll stay away from the Boche for a while 
now,” said Marr. “I’m afraid that you will be on 
the ground until we can get up a replacement for 
your plane.” 

For the next few days Bill watched the Squadron 
take off from the airdrome, with the ever-increasing 
hope that his plane would arrive soon. With the 
passing days the Allied offensive wore itself out, and 
the push was over. The Germans withdrew their air 
units, and the Chateau Thierry section became quiet, 
as far as the 94th Squadron was concerned. 

In a few days more Bill’s new plane arrived. He 
took his regular place on the patrol, but the Squadron 
met with very little aerial resistance. The missions 
became more or less routine. Occasionally one of 
the pilots would get into a fight, and once in a while 
they would bring down an enemy plane, but Bill was 
never, it seemed, in just the right place to bring down 
his third plane. He had received credit for the second 
plane without the least trouble, for the entire French 
64th Squadron had seen him bring it down. Finally, 
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one day, he had a chance to get another Hun plane. 
It was a “setter,” a Hun observation plane without 
escort. After shooting it down, Bill was almost 
ashamed of himself, for his plane was so fast, and 
the enemy plane so slow, and Bill had caught the 
Hun plane entirely unawares. 

One day, about a month after Bill’s experience in 
No-Man’s Land, he returned from a patrol, and after 
giving instructions to his mechanics, he reported to 
Squadron Headquarters. He realized at once that 
something unusual was about to happen. Major 
Marr was very busy studying a map. All the staff 
officers were standing about as if waiting for some- 
thing. Rick had been met by an orderly when he 
landed, and told to report at once. Bill Bruce had 
entered after the others had assembled. 

“Well, Rick,” said Major Marr. “We leave to- 
morrow for the St. Mihiel sector. The Squadron 
trucks and equipment will pull out about midnight 
tonight. The airplanes will leave first thing in the 
morning. The orders require that we get located on 
our new airdrome with the greatest secrecy. That 
means a straight flight from here with no deviations 
over the trenches. Get everybody ready so there will 
be no delay.” 

“Tt looks to me like another big Allied push,” said 
Rick to Bill, as they left the office. ‘You will prob- 
ably get all the fighting that you have been asking for 
after we get there and the push starts.” 


CHAPTER XxI 
BAGGING CAPTIVE BALLOONS. 


“Tr looks as if all the French and American 
Squadrons that they can get their hands on are being 
assembled for the big push,” said Rickenbacker to 
Bill Bruce, as they walked toward their planes the 
next morning. “Colonel ‘Billy’ Mitchell came 
through here last night, and he told me about the 
concentration. The Huns have had a five to one 
superiority in the air during the Chateau Thierry 
offensive, but we ought to at least meet them on 
equal terms at St. Mihiel.” 

“Ts that where we are going?” asked Bill Bruce. 

“T don’t know all the details of the plans for the 
ground troops, but it looks as if General Pershing 
is going to wipe out the St. Mihiel salient,” replied 
Rick. “We are going to have enough air service 
units there to do everything that we will be called 
upon to do. There will be bombing, observation 
and pursuit squadrons all concentrated for that 
series of operations. There were not enough Amer- 
ican Squadrons, so the French have assigned some 
of theirs to fill out.” 
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The planes of the 94th Squadron were all lined 
up on the Airdrome south of Chateau Thierry ready 
to start. The pilots were coming out of the mess 
hall and taking their places in their planes. No one 
knew the exact destination of the Squadron except 
Major Marr. Bill Bruce had had no idea as to the 
sector in which they would operate until Rick had 
told him. The entire concentration and attack on 
the German lines was to be a complete surprise to 
the enemy. The salient had withstood all attempts 
to wipe it out for four years. It had been consid- 
ered almost impregnable, and the Germans had about 
made up their minds that no more attempts would 
be made to straighten that particular portion of the 
line. . 

The ground troops had been concentrated in the 
St. Mihiel sector at night. Every effort had been 
made to keep the Germans from learning of their 
presence. Airdromes had been prepared for the 
Squadrons along the same general policy. Hangars 
had been erected under cover, and were all well cam- 
ouflaged, so that the Boche aerial observers could not 
detect them. The squadrons themselves were being 
sent there in small groups and over routes well in 
back of the front lines, so that their change of base 
would not be suspected. 

Bill Bruce had just reached his plane when Major 
Marr came up. 

“Bruce,” said the Major, “Douglas, the Com- 
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manding Officer of ‘C’ flight, has just been ordered 
to group headquarters. You have been in several 
fights, and have been serving under Rick long enough 
to have learned his method of leading a flight. Rick 
is one of the best flight leaders that I have ever seen. 
This experience makes you the logical man to take 
- Douglas’ place. You take command of ‘C’ flight. 
When we take off, I will lead with ‘A’ flight, Rick 
will follow, flying to the right and above, with ‘B’ 
flight. You will then follow with your flight to the 
left and at the same altitude as Rick. Guide on 
him.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Bill. 

That was all that he could think of to say. A 
flight leader held a very responsible position. It was 
something that Bill had considered well beyond his 
reach, and the appointment had come as a big sur- 
prise. He found himself unable to even thank Major 
Marr for such confidence in his ability. 

Bill was still walking in more or less of a trance 
when he assembled the officers of his flight. He 
assigned them positions in the formation, told them 
to follow him closely and get ready to take off. He 
then climbed into his plane and taxied across to a 
position on the airdrome in front of his planes. He 
looked back, and was thrilled at the appearance of 
the seven Spads which made up his flight. The 
Squadron had lost some planes, but replacements 
were to arrive at the new airdrome. The Spad was 
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the latest and best allied pursuit plane. It was con- 
sidered as good as the Fokker D-VII which had 
just made its appearance among the German pur- 
suit Staffels, if not better. Both types had high 
speeds of about 125 miles an hour, and could climb 
to 15,000 feet in about twelve minutes. 

Major Marr taxied out ahead of “A” flight, and 
the planes took off in formation. Rick followed 
with his flight as soon as the first one had cleared the 
airdrome, and then Bill took off with his. The 
Squadron made no circles to get altitude on this 
flight, but Major Marr led the planes straight to the 
west, flying low. Rick and Bill Bruce placed their 
flights in the formation, and the Squadron was head- 
ed for the next big battle to drive the Germans far- 
ther back toward their own country. 

Bill had not been flying very long before he saw 
the City of Paris appearing through the haze ahead 
of them. Marr continued flying to the west until 
the Squadron was directly over the outskirts of the 
city, and then turned toward the south and, finally, 
toward the east. Obviously, he was taking the 
Squadron over this circuitous route to deceive any 
German observers who might be watching the move- 
ments of the planes. 

The Squadron followed the Valley of the Seine 
as far as Romilly. At that point they flew low across 
country until they reached the Marne River valley. 
They winged their way along above the Marne Canal 
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and River to Bar le Duc. Major Marr then turned 
north, and in a few minutes the Squadron landed 
at an airdrome at Rembercourt. It had been a most 
beautiful flight. Here and there Bill had seen in- 
dications of troops in concentration camps; of sup- 
ply bases and depots; of hospitals; but nothing to 
' indicate the great concentration of troops which was 
to hurl back the German forces in the St. Mihiel 
salient. Shortly after the 94th had landed, the 95th, 
27th and the 174th came in. The First Pursuit 
Group Concentration was complete. 

The remainder of the day was spent in getting the 
planes in condition for such operations as might be 
directed. The machine guns were re-synchronized, 
the engines were inspected and tested, and the bomb 
racks were adjusted. The idea of using bombs on 
pursuit planes was a new one to Bill. It was only 
after he had taken the matter up with Rick that he 
understood how and why the bombs were to be used. 
If the attack was as successful as the staff hoped it 
would be, there would be many opportunities for 
the pursuit planes to swoop down on the concentrated 
columns of retreating German troops. Each plane 
would carry small 17 pound or 25 pound bombs 
which would cause great havoc in the enemy ranks. 

For several days the Squadron did no flying, as 
it was desired to keep the presence of all the troops, 
ground and air, a secret from the Germans. The 
pilots, after assuring themselves that their planes, 
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engines and equipment were in first class condition, 
visited around among the other squadrons. It was 
while on one of these trips that Bill Bruce located 
Hine and Bob Finch. He had lost track of them 
after leaving Issoudun, and was much surprised to 
run into them again. Rick and Bill had gone to 
\Vauceuleurs to see the Third Pursuit Group. Rick 
took Bill to Headquarters where they met Colonel 
William Thaw, the group commander. Bdl was 
greatly excited at meeting Thaw, for “Bill” Thaw 
had been one of the original Americans in the Lafay- 
ette Esquadrille, that intrepid bunch of aviators who 
had volunteered their services to the French long 
before the United States went into the war. 

“Hello, stranger,” someone called, as they were 
leaving the office. 

Bill turned and saw Hine. Bill introduced Rick, 
and after a few moments conversation, left with 
Hine to see Bob Finch. Hine and Bob were both 
in the 93rd Squadron. 

“We are in a wonderful outfit,” said Bob, when 
the three aviators had seated themselves in the bar- 
racks. “Bill Thaw knows the fighting game from 
the ground up. He has been through the mill. He’s 
an ‘Ace’.” 

“Well, my outfit is not so bad,” replied Bill. 
“Marr is an ‘Ace,’ and was in the Lafayette Esquad- 
rille. Rickenbacker, my old flight leader, already 
has seven planes to his credit, and if he keeps up 
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his average will have seven more before the month 
is out.” 

“How mariy have you?” asked Hine. 

“Only three,” replied Bill. “The one I shot down 
when I was returning from Chaumont, and two more 
during the fight at Chateau Thierry.” 

“Well, you’re lucky,” said Bob. “We haven't 
even been in a fight. Hine and I just arrived here 
two days ago.” 

“T guess that there will be enough fighting to 
please everyone before we get through here,” said 
Bill. “TI have never seen such a collection of fight- 
ing planes as there is around here. Colonel ‘Billy’ 
Mitchell told Rick there will be over fourteen-hun- 
dred planes assembled for this fight. Mitchell is 
going to command the entire outfit as Chief of Air 
Service of the American Army. That is some com- 
mand!” 

“Come on, it is time to go back home,” said Rick, 
who had entered while Bill was speaking. “Save 
all this barrack flying until after the war.” 

A few days after visiting Hine and Bob, Bill 
Bruce was directed to report to Major Marr. 

“The big push starts tomorrow,” said Masr, when 
Bill reported. “I have been ordered to destroy all 
the German observation balloons along the west side 
of the salient. Your flight will have the sector on 
the extreme north, Rick will have the next third, 
and I will take the last third on the south. We will 
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go out late this afternoon and locate the balloons. 
Tonight we will go out and destroy them. How- 
ever, if they are not too heavily defended by anti- 
aircraft, you might drop some this afternoon. We 
will leave the airdrome at four o'clock.” 

Bill returned to his flight office and assembled his 
officers. He explained the mission and pointed out 
the supposed location of the balloons which they 
were to destroy. He then divided the flight up into 
three sections. Each section was given a mission, 
so that the lower three planes would have protection 
if it made any attacks on the balloons. 

That afternoon the entire group left the airdrome. 
The 94th was the last squadron to take off. The 
other squadrons were to give protection to the 94th 
so that Marr and his officers could give their undi- 
vided attention to balloons. Bill led his squadron 
directly toward his sector of the balloon lines. He 
climbed well up to be out of range of the Archies. 

They passed over the lines and could see the bal- 
loons riding in the air below. Bill marked the lo- 
cation of the balloon beds on his map. He led his 
patrol around in a large circle until he was sure that 
all the “Sausages” had been located. They were such 
tempting targets that he decided to try his luck in 
bringing down one, at least. 

He maneuvered for a position directly in the sun 
from the nearest balloon, gave the signal to his flight, 
and started in a dive toward the balloon. For a while 
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there was no sign that the three planes making the 
attack had been seen. The planes were making a 
speed in the dive of well over 150 miles an hour. 
Closer and closer they came to the balloon. It looked 
as if they might get it without being fired on. Sud- 
denly Bill saw tracer bullets coming toward them, 
and at the same time the two observers jumped 
from the balloon in their parachutes. Bull then 
opened fire with his guns. He tried to cover the 
balloon with his fire. The other two planes had been 
given instructions to spray the anti-aircraft guns. 

All three planes were firing, and tracer bullets © 
seemed to be flying all around the balloon, the ground 
guns, and the balloon crew on the ground. The ob- 
server's parachutes had opened, and they were drift- 
ing slowly toward the ground. It looked to Bill as 
if the parachutes were taking the observers right 
through the fire of both air and ground guns. 

By this time Bill was so close to the big gas bag 
that he could see his tracers going through. Almost 
instantaneously, a large sheet of flames appeared, 
and the balloon was no more. Bill pulled his plane 
out of the dive and headed directly for the next bal- 
loon to the north. It was not far off, and Bill could 
see that the crew were pulling it down as fast as 
they could. 

Bill looked to the east and saw a German two- 
seater observation plane traveling low toward its air- 
drome. He left the flight and started after it. He 
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was sure that the other planes would get the other 
balloon and the Hun observation plane was too 
tempting a target to lose. He rapidlly overhauled 
the plane, as it was much slower than his. 

Diving his plane so that he would not be seen by 
the German observer Bill kept his plane directly in 
rear of the rudder of his victim. Evidently the Ger- 
man aviators thought that they were far enough in 
back of their line to be safe, and were not looking 
for any trouble. Bill made a quick dive, pulled up 
under the tail of the Halberstadt, and opened fire. 
The enemy Archies opened a barrage on him at the 
same time. It was too late to withdraw now, and 
if he got close enough to his victim the Archies must 
stop shooting. 

The enemy pilot started to turn and twist his plane 
to get away from the burst of machine gun fire, but - 
it was too late. Bill was within twenty yards of the 
tail surfaces of the Halberstadt. He directed a burst 
through the fusilage. There was a puff of smoke, 
a large blaze, and the plane dropped like a stone 
toward the ground. 

Bill turned his plane and streaked for home. As 
he progressed he was met with a perfect hail of bul- 
lets from machine guns and rifles. Not far off he 
saw his flight. The enemy balloon had disappeared. 
In a short time he had rejoined his flight and re- 
gained his own side of the lines. 

Bill Bruce was quite proud of his first mission as 
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a flight leader. His flight had shot down two bat 
loons and one airplane, and had returned without 
the loss of a single plane. 

That night the planes left the airdrome singly, on 
the balloon destroying mission. Each plane had two 
balloons assigned to it. Outgoing and returning 
routes had been laid out, so that there would be no 
chance of collisions in the air. Signals had been 
agreed upon for the marking of the airdrome when 
the planes returned. Bill was the last of his flight 
to leave. 

The night was dark and there were no landmarks 
visible. Bill recognized the Meuse River as he passed 
over, but from there on, there was nothing to guide 
him. He flew in the general direction of his two 
balloons. Suddenly he saw a large white spot on 
the ground. It must be a balloon. He made a dive 
and opened fire, and almost immediately there was 
a violent explosion on the ground. He had destroyed 
the first balloon on his list. 

Try as he would, he could not locate the other 
balloon. Finally he returned to the airdrome and 
landed. The other planes of the flight were already 
there. The Squadron had destroyed ten balloons 
during the flight. Bill’s flight had accounted for 
four. Bill started toward headquarters with a feel- 
ing of pride. He himself had shot down two bal- 
loons and one plane. His flight had shot down six 
balloons. Surely he had a right to feel proud! 


CHAPTER XXII 
GROUND STRAFING 


THE evening before the opening of the St. Mihiel 
battle found all of the officers of the 94th Pursuit 
Squadron assembled in the operations office. The 
Squadron had just completed an unusually busy day. 
Their operations had started in the early afternoon 
and continued through the early hours of the eve- 
ming when the entire outfit went out after balloons. 
It was very important that the enemy balloons be 
destroyed, and that enemy observation planes be kept 
from securing information from the Allied side of 
the lines. 

The Squadron had completed part of its task, but 
there was still much to be done, for the Germans 
would undoubtedly replace most of their lost bal- 
foons during the night. Accordingly, the 1st Pur- 
suit Group was assigned the mission for the next day 
of shooting down all enemy balloons encountered. In 
addition they were given the mission of observing 
the roads leading out of the salient and attacking 
any retreating troops. 

It was believed that the large concentration of air- 
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planes had been brought about without the knowledge 
of the Germans. Accordingly, the Allied Aerial 
forces would have a decided preponderancy, and it 
was along these lines that the plans for the battle were 
drawn up. Bill’s flight was assigned the same sec- 
tor over which he had been working during the af- 
ternoon and evening. 

The next morning the roar of the hundreds of 
guns awakened Bill Bruce long before daybreak. 
The attack had started. Bill arose and went out- 
side. It was an exceptionally poor day for flying. 
There were low hanging rain clouds which made 
flying above 3000 feet an impossibility. All his 
missions, then, would have to be made at a low alti- 
tude. 

The planes took off at seven o’clock. Bill led his 
formation across country barely missing the tree 
tops. Here and there he encountered rain squalls 
which made flying particularly hazardous. Some of 
these storms he flew around, others he flew through. 
At times he could not see the ground at all. The 
fog, haze and smoke made detailed observation al- 
most impossible. The conditions must have been as 
bad for the enemy balloons as it was for the air- 
planes, for he found few balloons up in the air. 

In his attack upon the first balloon he saw, Bill 
opened up on the ground gunners, and allowed the 
other men of his flight to get the balloon. Ina re- 
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markably short time it went down. Evidently the 
concentration of artillery opening up on the German 
lines had weakened their desire for a spirited de- 
fense. There was very little fire directed at the 
planes from the ground. Bill felt sorry for the ob- 
servers who jumped from the balloon. The men on 
the ground acted as if they were not interested in 
the “sausages” or their crews. 

Through the fog and clouds Bill saw another bal- 
loon. Again the flight attacked. This time there 
was a little more fire from the ground, but nothing 
like that of the day before. Then again, either the 
Archies were being moved out of the salient or they 
could not fire when the planes were so low, for there 
was practically no Archie fire. 

Here and there Bill could see the German soldiers 
moving back from their front lines, but the retreat 
was orderly, and there was no large concentration of 
troops on the road. He felt quite a thrill as he saw 
the American soldiers advancing into the salient. 
They were quite easily distinguished by their olive 
drab uniform. Once in a while Bill would lead his 
flight down low and wave to the advancing troops. 

So the day passed. One patrol after another, with 
enemy balloons as an objective. It was rather hard 
to spot them through the low clouds, but as fast as 
he could find them, Bill attacked. Once in a while 
the ground crew would get one down to the ground 
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before the planes reached it. When that happened 
Bill attacked the balloon, its crew and its aerial gun 
crews all at the same time. 

The next day the squadron went out under the 
same instructions. Conditions were different, how- 
ever, than they had been the day before. The Ger- 
mans realized that they could not hold the salient 
any longer. They were now doing everything in 
their power to clear the troops and their supplies 
from the area before the arrival of the Americans. 

On his first patrol, Bill found an almost solid mass 
of troops on the Vigneulles-St. Benoit road. He led 
his flight down and opened fire on the Hun soldiers 
with his machine guns. The flight started at one 
end of a straight stretch in the road and sprayed the 
road until it turned. The soldiers had no defense 
but their rifles. The only thing they could do was 
to scatter, and they did that thoroughly. Some were 
hit by the bullets and dropped, but there were never 
as many hit as Bill thought there should be. 

After running out of ammunition Bill returned to 
the airdrome and secured more. He also had bombs 
loaded on the racks. Then he returned again to the 
task of slowing up the retreat, thus increasing the 
number of prisoners which the ground troops would 
take. On his second flight Bill led his flight much 
farther into German territory. He saw a road filled 
with motor trucks. Bill gave the signal and the 
flight formed in a column behind him. He then 
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flew low just above the road and dropped his bombs 
as he progressed. The effect on the truck drivers 
varied. Some jumped from their trucks while they 
were still moving, and the trucks crashed into the 
side of the road and overturned or stopped; other 
drivers stopped their trucks and then jumped. When 
he reached the end of the train and had dropped his 
last bomb Bill made a sharp turn and returned to 
see what damage had been done. The road was 
thoroughly blocked. Bill gave the truck train guard 
a burst from his machine guns and continued toward 
his airdrome, leaving wreckage spread in all direc- 
tions. Some of the trucks had been completely de- 
stroyed, indicating a direct hit by a bomb. In other 
places a bomb had hit beside a truck and torn off a 
wheel, overturning the truck. The result was the 
same, for the road was blocked. 

Soon Bill encountered a long column of troops and 
opened fire upon them. His flight was still in col- 
umn, behind him, and they followed suit. It was 
like a game of follow the leader. Everytime Bill 
did something the others would do it too. The Ger- 
man troops scattered in all directions. It was useless 
to attack that column any longer, so he pulled up his 
plane and started off in another direction. He saw 
some artillery and opened fire on them. Several 
horses dropped and the column was forced to stop. 
The cannoneers jumped from their seats and ducked 
into the bushes along the side of the road like rab- 
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bits. They looked so comical, as they went head- 
first into the brush, that Bill had to laugh in spite of 
the seriousness of the situation. 

All the time they were attacking the flight was 
under fire of one kind or another. The troops, after 
leaving the road, would always open fire on the 
_ planes, but the planes were so low that they passed 
before the Huns could get an accurate aim. Occa- 
sionally Bill could hear the bullets whistle by, or 
see holes made in the surfaces of his plane, but with 
the exception of one or two that came close enough 
to make him wince, they had no effect upon his op- 
erations. He had been given a mission to perform, 
and meant to do it in spite of all opposition. 

Thus the second day of the battle passed. One 
attack followed another upon the congested German 
troops. There were few German planes in sight. 
The other pursuit squadrons took care of the Boche 
Aviators, so that the operations of the low flying 
squadrons met with no interference. Once Bill saw 
an enemy observation plane trying to work its way 
toward our troops. Bill started after it with his 
flight. 

It was only a matter of a few minutes before they 
caught the enemy plane. Bill led the attack against 
it. The plane went down out of control, and Bill 
circled to be sure that the Hun was not playing a 
trick on him. There was always the chance that 
the falling was being done purposely, and that the 
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pilot would catch the plane before striking the 
ground. However, there were no such results this 
time. The plane hit the ground with a crash, and 
splinters flew in all directions. The plane hit just 
in front of some American soldiers. The soldiers 
crowded around, and Bill circled while the infantry- 
men pulled the German aviators from the wreck. 
There was no doubt of that plane being shot down 
out of control. Bill waved to the soldiers, assembled 
his flight, and continued on his way. 

When Bill made his last patrol at dusk the Ger- 
mans had almost completely abandoned the salient. 
The troops penetrating the salient from the east had 
almost joined with those penetrating from the west. 
Bill waved them encouragement, and returned to the 
airdrome. 

“Well, how did you get along?” asked Rick, as 
Bill walked into the operations office. : 

“T have been shooting up German troops all day 
long,” replied Bill. “We only saw one plane, and 
I shot that one down. We destroyed a motor con- 
voy and stopped the retreat of a regiment of 
artillery. That’s about all. How did you get 
along?” 

“T had a little more luck,” replied Rick. “I ran 
into a flight of Fokker D-VIIs, and believe me I had 
my hands full. I managed to shoot down two, and 
the others brought down four more. Outside of 
that, my work has been the same as yours.” 
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“How many planes have you brought down now, 
Rick?” asked Bill. 


“The two to-day brings my total up to ten,” re- 
plied Rick. 
“Why, you are an ‘Ace’ twice over,” remarked 


Bill Bruce. “I’d be glad to account for a few more 
. Huns myself!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AN AERIAL DOG FIGHT 


THE St. Mihiel fight was over. The salient had 
been wiped out, and the Germans had restored their 
lines. They had concentrated their aerial forces in 
that sector too late. The attack had been a complete 
surprise. It takes several days to bring pursuit, ob- 
servation and bombardment planes from another sec- 
tion of the lines and start them operating. The gas- 
oline problem alone is a serious one. Thus, while 
the Germans could fly their planes from the other 
sectors to the St. Mihiel front in a few hours, they 
could not get the gasoline there for days, and by 
that time the fight was over. Ten airplanes operat- 
ing under service conditions will use about a ton of 
gasoline a day. Thus the gasoline supply of the 
German concentration was the limiting factor, and 
really what made the Allied aerial superiority 
possible. 

Conditions after the fight changed for the fliers. 
The Allied planes were withdrawn for use on other 
sections of the line. The Germans retained their 
planes near St. Mihiel. Thus the 94th found the 
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Germans increasingly superior in the air as the days 
passed. 

The personnel in the 94th also changed after the 
battle. Major Marr was sent back to the United 
States to organize a pursuit school. His long service 
at the front was appreciated, and he was given a 
-change of duties. Rickenbacker was appointed to 
command the squadron. Bill Bruce was kept in com- 
mand of “C” flight. Rick took over the squadron 
and “A” flight. Lieutenant Hoover, another Lafay- 
ette Esquadrille veteran, was given “B” flight. 

Rickenbacker called his officers together in the 
operations office to discuss the future operations of 
the squadron. 

“Boys, we have a difficult job ahead of us,” he 
said. ‘The Germans have superiority in the air. 
Our troops are being withdrawn to engage in battle 
in another sector. It is most important that we keep 
the Boche aviators on their own side of the line, so 
that the movements of the troops will be secret to 
the Germans. With the movement of the ground 
troops there will also be a movement of air service 
units. That means a greater superiority in the air 
for the Germans. 

“As long as the Germans think our troops are con- 
centrated here,” he continued, “they will keep their 
air forces here, As soon as they find that our troops 
are being moved they will find out their destination, 
and there will be no surprise element in the next at- 
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tack. It is up to us to keep the Hun aviators on 
their own side of the line. 

“We go out on regular patrols tomorrow morn- 
ing. Bruce, you will have the lower echelon with 
your flight. Hoover, you will have the top echelon. 
I will take the middle echelon. Bruce, you operate 
at 9,000 feet. I will operate at 15,000, and Hoover, 
you will operate at 18,000 feet. Our mission is to 
drive all German planes from the sky, and prevent 
them from gaining any information concerning our 
ground troops. We will leave the ground at day- 
break. Our patrol will work between Mars la Tour 
and Etain.”’ 

The squadron left the ground just as dawn was 
breaking. There were no German planes in sight, 
but soon Bill saw a German observation plane flying 
toward our lines. Bill led his flight toward the plane. 
He soon caught up with it, and opened fire at very 
short range. The two seater turned and maneuvered 
for position. The remainder of Bill’s flight circled 
around while Bill fought the German. Bill recog- 
nized that it was a Rumpler, and soon realized that 
he was up against an experienced pilot and observer. 

Try as he would, Bill could not get into position 
to bring that plane down. Occasionally, one of the 
other pilots from the flight would make a dive and 
fire a short burst, but the main fight was in Bill’s 
hands. After one of these dives Bill made a reverse- 
ment and opened up on the Rumpler from a distance 
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of about forty-five feet. He was so close that it 
seemed he could almost touch the German plane. 
Bill saw his tracers going through the fusilage just 
in rear of the observer. He turned his plane, and 
brought the bullets along the fusilage toward the 
front. They moved forward like a spray from a 
hose, first through the observer’s cockpit, then the 
pilot’s cockpit, and finally through the gas tank. The 
plane burst into flames, and dropped to the ground. 
When he had time to look around, Bill was much sur- 
prised to see planes in all directions. His flight was 
engaged with about fifteen enemy Fokkers. They 
were darting around in all directions. Rick was 
bringing his flight down in a steep dive. Above 
Rick was another German flight coming into action, 
and above that Hoover was bringing his flight down. 
Bill saw all this in less time than it takes to tell it. 
Bill knew that there would be a real fight, for Rick 
never gave an inch to anyone. 

Before Bill had time to think he saw tracers flying 
around his plane. He made an Immelman and saw 
a Fokker darting by. He opened with a burst on 
that plane. He did not have time to see what damage 
if any, was done, for he himself was being attacked 
by another German. Another quick turn, and the 
tracers stopped. He had the impression that Rick 
was flying by “sitting on the tail of a Fokker.” He 
saw a Hun plane drop toward the ground in flames. 

His gun jammed, and Bill zoomed up to get out 
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of the fight. While working on the gun he was at- 
tacked again. He had to maneuver his plane and try 
to reduce the jam at the same time. He got a bead 
on the German, only to find that his jam was still 
there. Another stream of tracers went by his head. 
This time he reduced the jam, and looped to get away 
from his attacker, only to get in line of fire with 
another German. He finally gave up trying to fight 
against any one German plane. All of the American 
planes were olive drab color, and when any other 
color came into line with his sights, he opened fire. 
When he wasn’t trying to shoot down a Hun, or to 
keep from being shot down, he was maneuvering to 
avoid a collision. There was an endless movement 
of planes in front, on both sides, above him and un- 
der him. He saw several German planes and a few 
American planes go down out of control and in 
flames, but there was neither time to hope for the 
best for his friends nor the worst for his enemies. 
A constant concentration of mind and muscle was 
required to stay in the fight. 

The fight had started at 8,000 feet. Bill found 
himself at altitudes between 5,000 feet and 10,000 
feet after that. He moved with the mass of the 
planes, and when the fight went down or up he went 
with it. Just who brought down any one plane no 
one could tell. It was a regular dog fight with each 
man against all the hostile planes. 

Once Bill saw a hostile plane pull out of the fight 
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and went after it. He was just about to open up on 
the plane when several bursts of tracers went through 
his cockpit and he lost his goggles. A bullet must 
have cut the elastic strap. He turned his plane 
quickly and saw that he had started a small dog fight 
of his own. There were now several Fokkers and 
American planes milling around where just a few 
seconds before he had been alone with one Fokker. 
Other planes joined in until the main fight was cen- 
tered around the new spot.in the sky. 

One by one the Fokker planes withdrew and went 
into formation above the general conflict. Bill knew 
that he must be about out of ammunition, and knew 
that the other planes had no more than he. He opened 
up one last burst on a passing German plane and saw 
it go down out of control. He then drew out of the 
fight; and the other members of his flight formed in 
back. Bill turned and looked them over. He had 
lost two planes. It was possible, however, that they 
had already returned to the airdrome. Again, they 
might never get back. The Germans were almost 
out of sight. Rick’s flight was forming overhead 
and above that of Hoover’s. Rick gave the signal, 
and the squadron started back to the airdrome. 

Upon landing, Bill found that he had but five 
rounds of ammunition left. He was glad that he had 
not gone after the retreating Germans. They would 
have caught him without any ammunition, The 
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squadron had lost five planes in all. Possibly some 
of them would return. Others, they were sure would 
never get back. As near as Rick could determine, 
the squadron had brought down twelve enemy planes. 
In some cases the proper credit could be given to 
some of the pilots, but in other cases the credit would 
have to be given to the entire squadron. Bill, how- 
ever, did receive credit for his two planes. 

“Gas up your planes, boys,” said Rick. “We are 
going up again as soon as we have everything 
ready.” 

Bill looked over his plane. There were forty bui- 
let holes through the fusilage and wings. One of the 
wings struts had been pierced by a bullet. His alti- 
meter was completely out of commission as the re- 
sult of a bullet going through. Another such fight 
and he would need a new plane. Bill had a new alti- 
meter installed, and announced his flight as ready, 
after inspecting the other planes. Some were in bet- 
ter, some in worse condition than his own, but all of 
the pilots were ready for another scrap with the 
Germans. 

The next patrol was mild compared to the first 
one. Severai German formations were encountered, 
but they were small ones, and stayed away from the 
Squadron. Once or twice German observation planes 
tried to get through, but they were turned back. 
Hoover’s flight accounted for two Hun planes, but 
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the rest of the Squadron did not get any. The Squad- 
ron returned to the airdrome, and the mechanics re- 
conditioned the planes. 

In the following days the German air forces di- 
minished in strength until the 94th made its patrols 
without seeing any large number of hostile airmen. 

The patrols over the St. Mihiel sector became rou- 
tine, and Bill felt that perhaps this was the lull before 
. the storm, 
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“Our scene of activities changes today,” said Rick 
to the officers of his squadron several days later. 
“The American Army is ready to start a push in 
the Argonne. We are to start patrols in that sec- 
tor when the push starts In the meantime, we are 
to get all planes into condition, receive replacements 
for lost planes and pilots, so that when it commences 
we will be at full strength.” 

During the following few days Bill worked with 
his flight to get them into first class condition. He 
took his new pilots out over quiet sectors to teach 
them the proper methods of attack, and to give them 
a chance to get over any nervousness they might feel. 
When the orders came for the first patrol over the 
Argonne Bill believed that he had the best flight in 
the army. 

The 1st Pursuit Group were to continue their op- 
erations from the same airdrome that they had been 
using. Orders finally arrived for the first mission. 
Three groups were to go out together in a mass for- 
mation with a view of putting so much strength in 
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one place that there would be no enemy opposition. 

The 94th Squadron assembled over Verdun with 
the other squadrons of the group. The other squad- 
rons were formed at a lower altitude than the 94th, 
which was flying at an altitude of 18,000 feet. Soon 
the other groups came into sight, each with two 

-echelons. There was an almost solid layer of planes 
from 18,000 feet down to 8,000 feet. It was a 
magnificent sight. The planes flew straight into the 
German territory. 

Down on the ground Bill could see the flashes of 
the big guns firing. The Meuse River appeared like 
a silver ribbon between the hills. The Archies 
opened up and added to the picture with their puffs 
of white smoke dotting the sky around the planes. 
Bill looked in all directions for hostile planes, but 
could see none. 

The patrol worked its way farther into German 
territory, and finally started back toward its own 
lines. From nowhere, apparently, German planes 
appeared beneath the lower echelon of the group. 
Other squadrons went into action, but the 94th was 
out of it. The patrol continued this way for some 
time, and it began to look as if there would be no 
fighting for them that day. 

Just why he looked up, Bill never knew, but when 
he did he saw a formation of twenty Fokkers com- 
ing down on him. They must have been up at an 
altitude of over twenty thousand feet. 
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Bill gave the signal, “Enemy in sight.” He could 
see the other pilots looking around for them. Bill 
then indicated the direction, and the planes of his 
formation drew in closer. By maneuvering the 
flight Bill threw off the aim of the Germans, and 
their first attacking dive went harmlessly by. They 
came out of the dive and zoomed to attack again. 

It was only a matter of seconds until there was a 
dog fight going on all around Bill. The other flights 
of the squadron could not reach him for some time. 
He must hold his flight together and do his best to 
_ drive off the Huns until either Rick or Hoover 
could climb up to help him. In the meantime, Bill 
lost altitude as rapidly as he could. 

He found that at the high altitude at which they 
were fighting his plane dropped out from under him 
when he made a quick turn. It was hard to regain 
altitude and get back into the fight. The Germans 
had his flight outnumbered two to one. So far he 
had held his own. He had not lost any of his planes. 
How much longer he could keep it up was a ques- 
tion. 

Suddenly a stream of bullets came through his 
cockpit, and he felt a stinging sensation in his side. 
He looked down and saw blood pouring out from 
where he had been hit. He felt faint, but was de- 
termined to keep in the fight. He saw the shine of 
a German plane as it went by, and opened fire. The 
plane went down in flames. Bill tried to keep him- 
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self in hand, but found it more and more difficult. 
He was gradually losing control of his muscles. He 
began to feel weak from loss of blood, and was so 
tired. He wanted to go to sleep. 

He looked around and saw Rick coming into the 
fight. He could not tell whether he had dropped to 

-Rick’s altitude, or Rick had climbed. It did not 
matter, Rick would take charge. Bill was out of 
the fight. If he could only retain control of the 
plane until he landed. 

Bill waved at Rick as he went by, and then was 
conscious that his plane was falling. He tried to 
regain control, regained it only to lose it again. Thus 
the plane dropped toward the ground. Bill felt him- 
self losing consciousness, and concentrated upon 
keeping control of the plane. All the time he tried 
to work back toward the airdrome at Rembercourt. 
It was a long way off, but he struggled to make it. 
Once he lost control completely and fainted away, 
He came to, and found his plane in a dive right 
over the lines. He pulled the plane out, and con- 
tinued his flight toward the airdrome. He knew 
that he could not keep up such a flight much longer. 
He was losing all control of himself. The ground 
seemed so far below him. If only there was some 
way to get there quicker! 

Just what happened after that Bill never knew. 
Later he learned that the plane glided down toward 
the ground, and made an almost perfect landing at 
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the airdrome at Souilly. The plane stopped rolling, 
and the engine kept going at an idling speed. The 
mechanics noticed that the pilot made no attempt 
to taxi up to the line, and went out to the plane. They 
found Bill unconscious in the cockpit. He must have 
been in a semi-conscious state, and landed the Spad 
by intuition. 

Bill was removed from the plane and taken to the 
hospital. He lay in a stupor for many days as a 
result of that bullet through his side. Finally, he 
regained consciousness just as suddenly as he had 
lost it. 

“T want to get back to my squadron,” he told the 
nurse, when he realized that he was in a hospital. 

“T am afraid that you will have to wait for a few 
days,” replied the nurse. 

“Well, tell me what happened in that fight,” he 
asked. ‘How many planes did we shoot down, and 
how many did we lose?” 

“TI can’t answer those questions, for I do not 
know,” the nurse answered. 

“T must get back into the fight,” insisted Bill. 
“Where’s the surgeon?” 

“Just wait a few minutes, and he will be here,” 
said the nurse. 

“What’s going on in here?” asked the surgeon 
a few minutes later when he came into the ward. “T 
see that you are back with us again. How do you 
feel?” 
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“I feel fine,” replied Bill. “I must get back to 
my squadron.” 

“You will have to get over any such ideas for _ 
' several weeks at least,” replied the surgeon. “You 
have had a very close call. If you stay quietly in 
bed you can get out in about three weeks, but there 
- will be no flying for you for about two or three 
weeks more. You might as well make up your mind 
to that right now.” 

This was a severe blow to Bill, but he could see 
no way to get around it. He wanted to get back 
into the war. He had his mind set on rejoining his 
flight. They would put someone else in his place. 
However, there was nothing he could do, and he 
might as well make the best of it. 

The days passed into weeks, and Bill had con- 
valesced to the stage where he could sit up in bed. 

Then, one day Rick came to see him. 

“Tell me about that fight,” said Bill. 

“Tt was some fight, and how you managed to stay 
in it as long as you did, I don’t know,” said Rick. 
“Apparently you were wounded right at the start. 
You kept on fighting and brought down a German 
plane in spite of your wound. When I came up and 
joined you I saw that you did not have control of 
your plane, but you tried to stay there. I never saw 
such nerve.” 


“How many planes did I lose from my flight?” 
asked Bill. 
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“Not one,” replied Rick. “After I got in with 
my flight Hoover joined in with his. Then we had 
a real ‘dog fight.’ We chased the Huns out of the 
sky, must have knocked at least four of them down.” 

“I hope that I get out in time to join your squad- 
ron before the war is over,” said Bill. ‘There is a 
rumor that the war will be over soon. Is there any 
truth in it, do you think?” 

Before Rick could answer Hine and Bob Finch 
came into the room. 

“Well, if it isn’t Bill Bruce himself,” said Bob 
Finch. 

“How are you feeling?” asked Hine. 

“What’s the big idea?” asked Bill. “Why aren’t 
you fellows out bagging Huns? I think it is fine of 
you all to come and visit me, but that isn’t fighting 
the Germans.” 

“We decided that we would give the Germans a 
rest for a few days,” remarked Rick. 

“You had better,” said Bob. “You’ve had your 
share. Rick has more Huns to his credit now than 
any one in the American Army.” 

“How many have you, Rick?” asked Bill. 

“Well, I have official credit for twenty-five, but 
I think that a few more got away from me.” 

He had just finished speaking when the door 
opened and several pilots from Bill’s flight came into 
the ward. 

“Have you fellows called the war off?” asked Bill. 
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“Why not?” said Rick. “It is not often that we 
have a chance to get back and make a visit on a sick 
friend.” 

Once again the door opened, and some one called 
“Attention.” 

An American General entered, followed by a 
French General. 

“General Mitchell,” said Rick, “I want you to meet 
Bill Bruce.” 

“?Tis a pleasure under such happy circumstances,” 
said General Mitchell, and before Bill Bruce realized 
what was happening, General Mitchell was reading 
from an order, and was pinning a medal on Bill’s 
dressing gown. The words which General Mitchell 
read were not distinct to Bill, but he caught this 
much. “For extraordinary display of courage in 
battle, in that he, although wounded, did continue in 
the fight and shoot down a German plane.” 

Then the French General came forward and 
pinned another medal on his breast, and kissed him 
on both cheeks. The officers all cheered, and the 
Generals departed. Soon most of the others left, 
and Bill was alone with Rick, Hine and Bob. 

“T guess that you will not see your Spad again,” 
said Rick. “The Armistice goes into effect tomor- 
row. You will have to start another war if you want 
to use it again.” 

Then Hine burst forth— 
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“The little old Spad is covered with dust 
Where sturdy and staunch she stood, 

Her linen mouldy, wires red with rust, 
And the birds nest beneath her hood. 

She dreams of the hours when, speedy and new, 
She dove on the faltering Hun, 

Her pilot’s nerve steady, her pilot’s eye true! 
Though she’s glad that the thing is done. 

She’s glad that her lad, with heart of steel 
And the guts to see anything through, 

Is home where no enemy circuses wheel, 
But she dreams, and her lad dreams too.” 


(Written by either Lt. Clayton or Lt. Small of the 
Air Service during the World War.) 


“You ought to be the happiest man alive,” said 
Bob Finch, “for you are officially credited with eight 
German planes, and you have just received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the French Legion of 
Honor, and the War is over.” 


Further adventures of Bill Bruce are continued in 
the next book of this series, “BILL BRUCE ON 
BORDER PATROL.” 
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